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Cincinnati’s 41st Biennial Series Offers 
First American Hearing of Gloriana 


Cincinnati. — The 41st biennial 
Cincinnati May Music Festival, five 
concerts given from May 7 through 
12, was truly memorable. The high 
points included the electrifying per- 
formance of excerpts from Rich- 
ard Strauss’s “Elektra”, with Josef 
Krips, the festival’s musical direc- 
tor, conducting, on May 12; and the 
concert under Thor Johnson, guest 
conductor, on May 11. The or- 
chestra was the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. 

There were many reasons.for the 
excellence of this year’s festival. 
Plans and programs were set up 
much earlier than in recent years. 
Sufficient rehearsals were granted. 
Promotion was given diligent care. 
Even the visual scene at venerable 
Music Hall was completely reno- 
vated and restored. 


Reizenstein, Labunski Premieres 


But, of course, the most im- 
portant was the new music per- 
formed—two United States pre- 
mieres, Benjamin Britten’s “Glori- 
ana” (concert version) and Franz 
Reizenstein’s “Voices of the Night”, 
and the world premiere of Felix La- 
bunski’s “Images of Youth”. These 
performances tended to restore the 
May Festival to its stature of earlier 
days, when it was internationally 
known for premiere performances 
of new choral works. 

The opening program on May 7 
included two choruses from Mo- 
zarts “Thamos, King of Egypt”, 
with Kenneth Smith, bass, Mozart’s 
“Jupiter” Symphony; Bruckner’s 
Mass in F minor, with Naomi Farr, 
soprano, Nell Rankin, mezzo-so- 
prano. John Alexander, tenor, and 
Mr. Smith; and Beethoven’s “Ah, 
Perfido”, with Inge Borkh, so- 
prano. Although Mr. Krips handled 
the Mozart music, particularly the 
symphony with fine perception, it 
was the inspired performance of 
the Bruckner that was the high 
point of the evening. Miss Borkh, 
making her Cincinnati debut, sang 
the Beethoven aria with dramatic 
skill, vocal radiance and keen ar- 
tistic intelligence. 


Britten Work in Concert Form 


_ The second concert, Tuesday 
night, was devoted entirely to the 
United States premiere of Britten’s 
“Gloriana”. It was a privilege to 
hear the work if only in concert 
form, but it was difficult to appre- 
ciate its full operatic worth, par- 
ticularly without the splendor of 
Its theatrical scenes. The music 
seems to vary between persuasive 
climatic moments and ungrateful 
spots, but I enjoyed the exhilarat- 
ing orchestration and novel crafts- 
manship in many parts of the 
score. 

_ The singers included Miss Borkh, 
in the title role; Mr. Alexander, as 
Essex; Miss Rankin; Mr. Smith; 
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Suzanne Danco, soprano; Theodor 
Uppman, baritone; Donald Gramm, 
baritone; and Mary Poarch, Jerome 
Toti, and Robert Breedon. The 
May Festival Chorus, expertly 
trained by Willis Beckett, and the 
orchestra, under Mr. Krips’s guid- 
ance, were remarkably diligent. 
The Boys’ Choir, of Covington, 
Ky., sang a winning excerpt that 
had great appeal. 

Reizenstein’s “Voices of the 
Night”, a cantata set to verses by 
several authors, was given its 
United States premiere in the 
Thursday evening concert. The 
music is easy to listen to and some- 
what enjoyable, though it is not 
strikingly individual or exciting. 
The soloists, Miss Danco and Mr. 


Josef Krips (left), festival musical director, led Labunski’s “Images of 


Spring Breaks Out in Festivals Across the Land 


Soloists and conductor for the fourth program at Cincinnati were (left 
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to right) Luther Saxon, tenor; Carol Brice, contralto; Thor Johnson, 
conductor; Leontyne Price, soprano; William Warfield, baritone 


Youth”, with Nell Rankin, mezzo-soprano, and Theodor Uppman, baritone, 


as soloists 


Bob Free—Cincinnati Enquirer 
Inge Borkh, soprano, heard in 
“Gloriana” and other works 


Uppman, were both excellent. Miss 
Danco contributed superior artist- 
ry; and Mr. Uppman sang with 
meaningful diction, taste, and style. 
Mr. Krips conducted with fine in- 
terpretative insight 

In the same concert, Miss Farr 
and Mr. Gramm were the soloists 
in the Fauré “Requiem”, with Mr. 
Gramm demonstrating distinctive 
feeling and impressive musician- 





ship. I felt Mr. Krips led a fine 
performance although frequently 
the threads of the musical fabric 
deserved a_ clearer statement. 
Vaughan Williams’ Fantasia on a 
Theme by Tallis opened the con- 
cert. 

The Friday night concert, under 
Mr. Johnson, was attended by a 
capacity audience, with standees 
on ali three floors of Music Hall. 
Participating artists included Leon- 
tyne Price, Carol Brice, William 
Warfield, and Luther Saxon—the 
first Negro artists to appear at the 
May Festival—and the 500-voice 
grade-school chorus and the 500- 
voice high-school chorus of the 
Cincinnati public schools. 

The concert included the pre- 
miere of Labunski’s “Images of 
Youth”. The work is written to a 
delightful set of children’s verses, 
with music of simplicity to focus 
attention on the poetry, sung by 
the children’s chorus. Miss Rankin 
and Mr. Uppman sang the solo 
lines admirably. 

Miss Price and Mr. Warfield had 
little opportunity to demonstrate 
their fine artistry and vocal opul- 
ence in Berry’s “Spoon River”, a 








rather dreary work. But their sing- 
ing of excerpts from Gershwin’s 
“Porgy and Bess” was a memorable 
highlight of the entire festival and 
was followed by a sensational ova- 
tion. Mr. Johnson and the orches- 
tra gave exceedingly genial sup- 
port. 


“The Ordering of Moses” 

These two gifted singers were 
then joined by Miss Brice and Mr. 
Saxon in Dett’s “The Ordering of 
Moses”. Miss Brice used her lush 
contralto voice with expressive fer- 
vor, dignity, and sensitivity. Miss 
Price and Mr. Warfield again gave 
evidence of their superior musi- 
cianship and interpretative versa- 
tility. The well-schooled chorus 
aided immeasurably in making this 
a moving performance. 

The Saturday night concert 
opened with a brilliant reading of 
Richard Strauss’s “Don Juan” by 
Mr. Krips and the orchestra, which 
was followed by the same com- 
poser’s “Wanderer’s Storm Song”. 
This was well performed, but the 
music is less attractive than the 
famous tone poem. Especially com- 
mendable in the “Storm Song” and 
in Act III of Mussorgsky’s “Boris 
Godunoff”, heard later in the con- 
cert, was the quality of the May 
Festival Chorus, which was aug- 
mented by the fresh voices of the 
Mount St. Joseph College Glee 
Club, thoroughly trained by Vin- 
cent A. Orlando. Miss Rankin, as 
Marina; Mr. Alexander, as Dimitri; 
and Mr. Gramm, as Rangoni, were 
the soloists in the “Boris” excerpt 
and formed a compatible trio. 


“Elektra” Excerpts Cheered 


A standing ovation occurred 
after the performance of excerpts 
from “Elektra”, with Mr. Krips 
conducting; Miss Borkh, in the 
title role; Ellen Faull, making an 
auspicious Cincinnati debut as 
Chrysothemis; Alexander Welitsch, 
as Orestes; and the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, which was expanded for the 
occasion. In volume and range 

(Continued on page 5) 
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A Dedicated Music Critic Passes 


O those who knew Cecil Smith most inti- 

mately the tragedy of his early death will 

have the widest implications. For he was a 
man dedicated heart and soul to music, a critic 
who took his work profoundly seriously, although 
he had one of the liveliest styles and most agile 
intelligences of any contemporary writer on the 
arts. In his years as editor of “Musical America”, 
from 1948 to 1952, he not only contributed 
enormously to the value of this magazine, but he 
used his influence wisely and generously to im- 
prove musical conditions and to establish and pro- 
tect musical standards. Although he was only 49 
when he died in London on May 29, as critic of 
the “Daily Express”, he had lived a musical life 
of extraordinary abundance. 

His honesty, his directness, his practical knowl- 
edge. of music, his passionate concern with the 
art itself gave him a vivid force that was rare 
among the critics of our day. No one was more 
impatient of buncombe in all its forms. He knew 
music as few critics do, for he had taught for 
years at the University of Chicago, where he was 
acting chairman of the music department. His ex- 


perience as music and drama critic of the “Qh. 
cago Tribune” had deepened his conception 9 
the interrelation of music and drama. And he was 
a man of wide reading in several languages, Ye 
no one was less pedantic, less pompous or mag. 
isterial in his approach to music. His book 
“Worlds of Music” expressed in its very title his 
understanding of the complexity, the vastness of 
our musical life. 


ir of his most striking traits was his respect 
for the creative artist. He was not a bling 
champion of contemporary music but something 
far better—an intelligent and admiring student of 
it, ready at any moment to take up the cudgels 
for a work or a composer in whom he believed, 
He did not offer mere lip-service to modern art, 
to protect his position and reputation. He listened 
to modern music with just as much attention, de. 
votion, and faith as to the music of the past. 

Cecil Smith will leave music and musicians jp 
his debt. He will be mourned not merely by a host 
of devoted friends but by all those who respect 
a fighter. 


“Operation Bootstrap” 


HE National Music Council lists some 250 

performances of works by 33 American-born 

composers in foreign countries during 1955. 
These figures seem impressive and even hearten- 
ing until one examines the circumstances under 
which most of the performances were given. It 
then appears that the achievement is largely the 
work of various home teams and individuals, with 
little or no initiative deriving directly from the 
foreign countries concerned. In other words, we 
took our music to them, with or without invita- 
tion; they did not solicit it from us for their own 
use. 

The European tour of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestras and the Far Eastern tour of the Sym- 
phony of the Air, in which American works regu- 
larly were featured, account for a large number 
of the performances. Another big segment is 
claimed by the wide-ranging “Porgy and Bess” 
company, which appeared in two dozen cities in 
Europe and South America. 

The best friends of the American composer 
have been the American, or American-oriented, 
conductors—men like Eugene Ormandy, Thor 
Johnson, William Strickland, Leo Scheer, Howard 
Mitchell, Saul Caston, Guido Cantelli and several 
others, who have felt it their duty as well as their 
privilege to present some American music in 
their appearances as guest conductors of foreign 
orchestras or as conductors of American orches- 
tras touring abroad. Some composers may feel 
that these presentations have been kept to a low 
minimum and that they represent little more than 





of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


Mr. Biggs was one of the first to realize the enormous potential 
in bringing organ literature to a nationwide public. In his CBS programs 
(Sunday coast-to-coast) he has played the complete organ works of Bach, 
the Handel organ concertos, etc. Among his television engagements was 


a recent appearance on CBS TV’s “Omnibus”. 


Mr. Biggs has concertized extensively in the United States, Canada, 
and Europe, both as recitalist and soloist with leading orchestras. He 
recently returned from a European tour, which took him to London, 
Edinburgh, Holland, Germany, Spain, and Portugal. Having made count- 
less recordings for Columbia Records, Mr. Biggs now is recording in a 
series the organ works of Bach. (Photograph © Fabian Bachrach) 
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E. Power Biggs, the distinguished organist, will be one of the featured 
soloists in the 60th anniversary of the American Guild of Organists to 
be held in New York City from June 25-29. Born in England, he received 
his musical training at the Royal Academy of Music, where he was gradu- 
ated with highest honors. After coming to America, he settled in Boston, 
becoming an American citizen in 1937. In 1949 he was elected a Fellow 


a perfunctory gesture, but the fact remains that a 
pitifully small amount of our native music would 
be heard at all in foreign parts if it were not for 
this sense of responsibility on the part of the con- 
ductors. 


HO are the composers our friends abroad 
are hearing? Mostly Gershwin, Copland, 
Thomson, Barber, Creston, Dello Joio, Gould, 
Piston, Rodgers, and Riegger, according to this 
tabulation. The single work most performed was, 
of course, “Porgy and Bess”. Next in the list are 
Virgil Thomson’s “Louisiana Story” Suite and 
Samuel Barber’s Adagio for Strings, which had 
seven performances apiece. Thereafter come 
Gershwin’s “American in Paris” (five); Morton 
Gould’s “Showpiece for Orchestra”, Barber's 
Essay No. 2 for Orchestra, Thomson’s “Four 
Saints in Three Acts” (four each); Paul Creston’s 
Symphony No. 2, Norman Dello Joio’s “Epi- 
graph” and Gershwin’s Concerto in F (three 
each). The rest of the works had either one or 
two performances. 
Virgil Thomson’s performances were second in 
number only to those of Gershwin, and this was 
largely the result of his South American tour, 
in which he appeared widely as guest conductor 
of his own music—a sound procedure which more 
of our composers should exploit where and when 
they can. In “Operation Bootstrap” it is not 
enough just to rely on the good offices of our 
patriotic conductors. 
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(Continued from page 3) 


Miss Borkh’s voice and dramatic 
temperament made her role impres- 
sive. Miss Faull, a superb artist, 
was equally effective and her sing- 
ing was emotionally stirring. Mr. 
Welitsch was adequate as Orestes. 

Following “Elektra”, the festival 


was brought to a close with the 
traditional singing (with audience 
participation) of the “Hallelujah!” 
chorus from Handel’s “Messiah”. 
And for the first time within my 
memory this tradition seemed un- 
necessary, out of place, and a sad 
anticlimax. —Mary Leighton 


Schoenberg’s Gurre-Lieder 


Sung 


Ann Arbor.—The Philadelphia 
Orchestra returned to Ann Arbor 
for the 21st time for the 63rd an- 
nual May Festival in Hill Audi- 
torium. The festival, held from 
May 3 to 6, was sponsored by the 
University Musical Society, of 
which Charles A. Sink is presi- 
dent. 

Inge Borkh, soprano, was the 
soloist in the opening concert, 
which Eugene Ormandy conducted. 
Though she had some difficulty 
with her low tones in Handel’s 
“Vadoro pupille”, her exciting 
voice soared above the orchestra. 
She was called back repeatedly after 
her marvelous performance of 
“Allein, allein’, from Strauss’s 
“Elektra”; and her encore, Strauss’s 
“Caecilie” was beautifully done. 


Blacher Variations Introduced 

Mr. Ormandy opened the pro- 
gram with his transcription of Han- 
del’s Concerto in D, followed by 
an expert performance of Sibelius’ 
Seventh Symphony. A first for 
Ann Arbor were the ingenious 
Blacher Variations on a Theme of 
Paganini, which closed the pro- 
gram. 

The May 4th concert was in ob- 
servance of the Mozart bicenten- 
nial, with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, under Thor Johnson, the Uni- 
versity Choral Union (350 mixed 
voices), and five soloists participat- 
ing. After a frenzied reading of 
the Overture to “The Marriage of 
Figaro”, Mr. Johnson conducted 
an even and sympathetic perform- 
ance of the “Davidde penitente”. 
The choral group, trained by Les- 
ter McCoy, was well balanced, 
though the men’s section was some- 
what strident in sound. “Who can, 
O Lord, against Thee stand?” and 
the finale were the chorus’ high 
points. 

Jane Hobson Outstanding 

Of the soloists, Jane Hobson was 
outstanding, for her mellow mezzo- 
soprano tones, her agility in nego- 
tating florid passages, and her pro- 
found feeling for the music. Ru- 
dolf Petrak, tenor, had some diffi- 
culty being heard over the orches- 
tra. Lois Marshall, soprano, was 
excellent in “Through the dark- 
ness”, when her limpid tones rose 
beautifully over the orchestra. 

Concluding the concert the Con- 
certo in F major for Two Pianos, 
K. 242, with Vronsky and Babin 
as soloists. If the orchestra sounded 
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in Ann Arbor Festival 


a bit tired, the soloists’ perform- 
ance was scintillating, and they 
were recalled many times. 

In the Saturday afternoon con- 
cert, on May 5, the Festival Youth 
Chorus, under Marguerite Hood, 
was heard in songs by Schumann, 
orchestrated by Dorothy James and 
translated by Miss Hood. The 
group’s enunciation was excellent, 
as was their part singing. 

Hilde Gueden, soprano, was 
heard in Mozart arias and Zerbin- 
etta’s aria from Strauss’s “Ariadne 
auf Naxos”. The soloist charmed 
her audience with her vocal prow- 
ess and pleasing personality. Mr. 
Ormandy gave her loving support 
in these works and in the encore, 
Johann Strauss’s “Voices of 
Spring”. After such nostalgic music 
von Einem’s Concerto for Orches- 
tra, despite its interesting rhythmic 
patterns, seemed like a poor choice 
of programming, but one would 
like to hear it again. 

Possibly the climax of the 1956 
festival was the performance of the 
Brahms Violin Concerto by Zino 
Francescatti and the orchestra on 
the evening of May 5. The violin- 
ist’s interpretation was soul-search- 
ing, and equally noteworthy was 
the complete rapport between the 
soloist and the orchestra. Weber’s 
“Oberon” Overture and _ Bizet’s 
Symphony No. 1 opened the pro- 
gram. 


Marshall, Petrak, and Lipton 

Thor Johnson conducted Schoen- 
berg’s “Gurre-Lieder”, with the 
University Choral Union and six 
soloists, on Sunday afternoon, May 
6. Miss Marshall and Mr. Petrak 
did some superb singing as the 
lovers. Martha Lipton’s portrayal 
of the Waldtaube was memorable 
not only for her beautiful-sounding 
contralto voice but also for her in- 
sight and depth of feeling. 

Lawrence Winters, bass, made 
his Ann Arbor debut as a Peasant. 
Harold Haugh, as the Court Jester, 
compensated for his small voice by 
his shrewd comprehension. Erika 
von Wagner Stiedry deserved praise 
for her part as the Narrator. Addi- 
tional honors belonged to Mr. 
Johnson for his molding of the 
work into a whole, to the chorus, 
and to Mr. McCoy. 

Richard Yardumian’s brief “Can- 
tus animae et cordis” for string or- 
chestra, heard in the final concert, 
was the sole work of an American 


composer performed in the festival. 
The delicate texture of the work 
indicated that it would have been 
better left as originally written 
for string quartet. 

Byron Janis, soloist in Rachma- 
ninoff's Third Piano Concerto, 





scored a great personal triumph, 


Four principals in “The Abduction from the Seraglio” at Stratford, Conn.: 


for he performed the work with a 
power and passion that touched the 
heart. The final work was Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony, after which the 
perennial “Michigan Victors” was 
a dreadful anticlimax to all but the 
college element. 

—Helen Miller Cutler 





(left to right) William Lewis, as Belmonte; Sarah Fleming, as Constanza; 
Norman Kelley, as Pedrillo; and Sylvia Stahlman, as Bionda 


New Shakespeare Theater 


Houses Mozart Programs 


Stratford, Conn. — The lovely 
Shakespeare Festival Theater, built 
last year on the edge of the Housa- 
tonic River where it flows into the 
Long Island Sound, played host to a 
music festival for the first time this 
spring, appropriately enough devoted 
to Mozart. 

Judging by the late announcement, 
the festival was something of an after- 
thought, presented by George Balan- 
chine and Lincoln Kirstein in associa- 
tion with the Stratford Festival The- 
ater Music Association, with Erich 
Leinsdorf as musical director. But it 
proceeded smoothly, delighted a series 
of good-sized audiences, and clearly 
pointed the way to further ventures 
of this kind. As a matter of fact, a 
Stravinsky festival is in work for next 
year. 

The festival offered “The Abduc- 
tion from the Seraglio” on May 30 
and June 2; a ballet program on May 
31 and June 1; a convocation on 
“What Mozart Means to Modern 
Music” on the morning of June 2, 
and a concert by the WQXR String 
Quartet that afternoon; and a pro- 
gram of symphonic and choral music, 
given twice on June 3. 

It should be stated at the outset 
that the musical backbone of the fes- 
tival was provided by the members 
of the Symphony of Air who took 
part. Their skillful and accurate play- 
ing, under three different conductors, 
was a constant source of pleasure, en- 
hancing the successful presentations, 
compensating for the weaker ones. 

Considering the short period for 
preparation, the opera production was 
quite passable. Robert Fletcher’s sim- 
ple but spic-and-span sets and amusing 
costumes charmed the eye, and Mr. 
Leinsdorf’s meticulous conducting in 
the pit delighted the ear. As stage di- 


rector, Rexford Harrower gave only 
the barest life to the plot, with the 
exception of the comic drinking scene 
between Pedrillo and Osmin, and 
there seemed no effort to set a tone 
or style to the production. If there 
had, it would undoubtedly have been 
upset by Chester Kallman’s oppor- 
tunistic translation, which ranged 
from musical-comedy rhyme schemes 
to purple passages from the Pasha 
Selim, and by Basil Rathbone’s 
sweeping gestures and _ sententious 
reading of the Pasha’s lines. 

In the cast of youthful artists, Wil- 
liam Lewis, as Belmonte; Richard 
Humphrey, as Osmin; and Sarah 
Fleming, as Constanza; displayed 
voices of considerable beauty and a 
Mozart style still greatly in need of 
polish. Miss Fleming ploughed boldly 
through the fioriture of her fiendishly 
difficult arias, but at the expense of 
the notes. Both Sylvia Stahlman, as 
Bionda, and Norman Kelley, as 
Pedrillo, handled their roles with 
more. understanding than their col- 
leagues, and gave a lift to the pro- 
ceedings whenever they were onstage. 


Balanchine’s “Musical Joke” 


The ballet program was introduced 
with an impeccable performance of 
the remarkable Serenade for 13 Wind 
Instruments in B flat major. K. 361, 
led by Mr. Leinsdorf, with the players 
seated onstage. 

Balanchine’s choreographic version 
of “A Musical Joke”, K. 522, was 
given its premiere. It matches every- 
where the hilarious inanities of the 
Mozart score—in pretentious and coy 
ideas, emptily animated movement, 
phrases that do not resolve properly, 
downright errors. It has the same for- 
mal veneer and never gets too broadly 
farcical for comfort. The choreog- 
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for tenor and male chorus, with Loren 
Driscoll as soloist. The “Coronation” 
Mass, K. 317, brought the program 
to a close. Miss Moynagh; Beatrice 


raphy looks as tricky and difficult 
to execute as many other Balanchine 
ballets, but it was _ triumphantly 
danced by Diana Adams, Tanaquil 
LeClerq, Patricia Wilde, Herbert 
Bliss, Nicolas Magallanes, and Fran- 
cisco. Moncion. Karinska’s pretty- 
pretty costumes added to the work’s 
engaging qualities. 

Revived for the occasion was Bal- 
anchine’s “Caracole”, set to the Di- 
vertimento No. 15, K. 287, a work 
of enormous verve and elegance, 
which should never have been allowed 
to lapse from the repertoire. The 
soloists were the same as in the pre- 
vious ballet, with the addition of 
Melissa Hayden and Allegra Kent and 
the replacement of Mr. Moncion by 
Roy Tobias. Hugo Fiorato conducted 
for the ballets. 

The final concert was led by Newell 
Jenkins, who gave very careful, ex- 
plicit readings, full of drive but want- 
ing somewhat in warmth and expres- 
siveness. The opening Symphony in 
C major, K. 338, was followed by 
the motet “Exsultate, jubilate”, K. 
165, sung by Joan Moynagh, soprano, 
and “Die Maurerfreude”, K. 471, 
from the Masonic music, a cantata 


Krebs, contralto; Mr. Driscoll; and 
Guy Gardner, bass, formed the solo 
quartet, and the chorus was _ the 
Stratford Congregational Church Ora- 
torio Choir, directed by Louise Miller. 

Miss Moynagh sang the motet well 
enough, but her sweet-timbred voice 
was at its best, which was very lovely, 
in the opening solo measures of the 
“Agnus Dei” from the Mass. Mr. 
Driscoll sang the cantata very intelli- 
gently with a pleasant tone that 
needed to be better focused. The de- 
cision to use a local rather than an 
imported chorus must be applauded, 
and the Stratford ensemble rose to 
the occasion nobly. Its volume was 
somewhat subdued and the musical 
clarity obscured by its position on- 
stage and the acoustics resulting there- 
from, but when the orchestra did not 
overpower it, the contrapuntal sing- 
ing was completely clear. 

Taking part in the convocation were 


Virgil Thomson, Marc Blitzstein, 
Chester Kallman, and _ Frederick 
Sternfeld. —R. A. E. 


American Music at Eastman 
Features Operatic Bill 


Rochester.—The 26th annual East- 
man School Festival of American 
Music took place from May 2 through 
15, under Howard Hanson, director 
of the school. In comparison with 
some earlier festivals, this year’s was 
not among the best. At least 50 per 
cent of the works might well never 
have been conceived or written, ex- 
cept perhaps for reasons of contrast. 

Very creditable were two of the 
three operas given on May 14 and 
15. Louis Mennini’s “The Rope” and 
Ron Nelson’s “The Birthday of the 
Infanta” were well composed from 
both the musical and textual view- 
point. The libretto of the Mennini 
work was arranged by the composer 
after the Eugene O’Neill play, while 
the libretto of the Nelson opera (a 
first performance) was adapted from 
the short story of Oscar Wilde by the 
composer, who is a graduate student 
at the school. The Eastman Opera 


Opera composers at 


right) Ron Nelson, Thomas Canning, Louis Mennini 





Eastman festival: 


Department did a first-rate job on 
these presentations, and Frederick 
Fennell conducted a well-chosen stu- 
dent orchestra. The third opera— 
Thomas Canning’s “Beyond Belief” 
with a libretto by William Gratwick 
—was less successful. This work was 
also given its first performance. 

Among the orchestral compositions 
heard, works by Bernard Rogers 
seemed to be uniformly effective. 
Conducted by Mr. Hanson, “Leaves 
from the Tale of Pinocchio” includes 
a narration, which was done in an 
admirably reserved manner by Mar- 
jorie Truelove MacKown. This work 
was given at the festival five years 
ago and has been recorded in Vienna. 
Herbert Inch’s “Lullaby”, which was 
comfortable and secure in feeling, 
was played for the first time. Richard 
Lane’s Four Songs, with words by 
Mark Van Doren, were sung by Pa- 
tricia Berlin. 

The Cantata 
Singers, conducted 
by David Tetler 
gave a concert on 
May 3 that in- 
cluded the first 
American perform- 
ance of Rogers’ 
“Letter from Pete”, 
and also Roy Har- 
ris’ “Work Song”. 
The program also 
included works by 
Normand Lock- 
wood, Lyndol 
Mitchell, David 
Fetler, Virgil 
Thomson, Randall 
Thompson, and 
Howard Hanson. 

Winning compo- 
sitions in the Ed- 
ward B. Benjamin 
award were Rob- 
ert Stern’s “In Me- 
morium  Abra- 
ham”, Melvin Lu- 
cas’ “Summer Eve- 
ning”, and Neil 
MacKay’s Second 


(left to 





Movement from his Symphony No. 1. 

Works heard in the two concerts by 
the Eastman-Rochester Symphony, 
under Mr. Hanson, included Joseph 
Scianni’s Overture “Shiloh” (first pub- 
lic performance); Thomas Canning’s 
“Music for Easter-tide” (first per- 
formance); Weldon Hart’s “Stately 
Music for Strings” (first perform- 
ance); Dominick Argento’s Suite 
from the ballet “The Resurrection of 
Don Juan” (first public performance); 
Lyndol Mitchell’s “Shivaree, a Folk 
Overture”; Harold Triggs’s “The 
Bright Land”; Hanson’s “Fantasy Var- 
iations on a Theme of Youth”; and 
Roger Sessions’ Orchestral Suite from 
“The Black Maskers”. 


Bottje’s Symphony No. 4, Ro 
Lo Presti’s “Pageant”, and Paul Sha. 
han’s “Spring Festival in Five Scenes’ 
were played on May 7 by the m 
markable Symphonic Wind Ensem| 
under Mr. Fennell. Three chambs. 
works—William Denny’s String Qog. | 
tet No. 2, Benjamin Lees’s St, 
Quartet No. 1, and Kent Kennay, 
Quintet for Piano and Strings—wer 
played by a talented group of studeny 
from the classes of John Celentano 
There was also an evening of sol 
piano music performed by the ye 
tile David Burge. The music did Not 
amount to much, but Mr. Burge playeg 
excellently. —Raymond Diamoy 


The first performances of Wil] Gay 4 
land 


Bethlehem Bach Choir Excels 
In 49th Annual Event 


Bethlehem, Pa.—The 49th annual 
Festival of the Bach Choir of Bethle- 
hem was exceptionally dynamic. As 
always, Packer, Memorial Chapel on 
the Lehigh University campus was 
packed with listeners, many of whom 
have been faithful attendants for most 
of their lives. If Ifor Jones, conductor 
of the choir, was still smarting under 
the severe criticisms that he had re- 
ceived on the recent New York visit 
of the organization, he responded 


- nobly with powerful performances of 


the cantatas on this year’s programs 
and with one of the most overwhelm- 
ing conceptions of the Mass in B 
minor that I remember, in many years 
of pilgrimages to Bethlehem. 


Nineteenth-Century Tradition 


It might be well to sum up the 
characteristic excellences of the Bach 
Choir and its conductor at this time. 
Of course, the performances are in 
the 19th-century, romantic tradition. 
How could it be otherwise, with the 
huge number of singers and players 
involved and the traditions they have 
always known? But, within this tra- 
dition, the choir and its ardent leader 
give tremendously eloquent and tech- 
nically solid performances of the 
Mass and the cantatas. These people 
live with the music; they sing it with 
full religious conviction; and their 
performances are never haphazard. 
One must hear the Bach Choir in 
Bethlehem to know what it can do 
and to realize what it has meant to 
this community. 

Without indulging in excesses of 
tempo, dynamics, or phrasing, Mr. 
Jones conducted with broad, powerful 
freedom. His soloists this year were 
admirable. Adele Addison revealed a 
lovely soprano voice, a brilliant tech- 
nique and a fine sense of style; Eunice 
Alberts, contralto, was also distin- 
guished; John McCollum, tenor, sang 
with taste, if not without nervous ten- 
sion in the upper range; and Mack 
Harrell, bass, was completely at home 
in the music. Jacob Krachmalnick 
was concertmaster of the Festival 
Orchestra, largely composed of Phila- 
delphia Orchestra musicians. Vernon 
DeTar was the organist; and Mary H. 
Givens the pianist. 


Cantata Programs 

On May 10, the program was made 
up of the Cantatas Nos. 182 and 155; 
the motet “The Spirit Also Helpeth 
Us”; excerpts from the Mass in B 
minor; and the Overture in C, played 
by the orchestra. The Friday after- 
noon session on May 11 was devoted 
to three superb cantatas: No. 11, 
“Lobet Gott, in seinen Reichen”; No. 
39, “Brich dem Hungrigen dein Brot”; 
and No. 19, “Es erhob sich ein 
Streit”. The opening and closing 
choruses of No. 11 were majestically 


sung, as was the tremendous firy 
chorus of No. 39. But it was in No, 
19 that the choir and conductor really 
soared. Miss Addison and Miss Aj. 
berts performed their solos especially 
eloquently. Friday evening brought 
the Cantatas Nos. 176, 23, and 4% 
Mr. Jones had arranged an effective 
contrast of moods and designs, and 
the performances were uniformly ip. 
spired. 


Morning Concert 
The Saturday morning program af 
the Cathedral Church of the Nativity, 
on May 12, was made up of the §>. 
nata in E major for Violin and Piano, 
played by Mr. Krachmalnick and Ifor 
Jones; the “Coffee Cantata”, No. 21], 
with Miss Addison, Mr. McCollum, 
and Mr. Harrell as the vocalists; and 
the Suite in B minor, with William 
Kincaid as flute soloist. The Mass in 
B minor was performed in Packer 
Chapel in the two afternoon sessions, 
The May 11 and 12 programs wer 
repeated on May 18 and 19. 
—Robert Sabin 


Baldwin-Wallace 
Bach Festival 


Cleveland.—This year, as in the 
past 24, the finale of the Cleveland 
music season took place at Baldwin 
Wallace College, site of the annual 
two-day Bach Festival. The free pro 
grams were very well attended. 

High spots of the five-concert festi- 
val were the “St. John Passion” and 
the “Art of Fugue” (in the Robert 
Scholz arrangement). George Poinar, 
of the Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory 
of Music, led a group of musicians in 
a performance of the “Art of Fugue” 
that was smooth and well-controlled. 

There was more drama in the “St 
John Passion”, which Mr. Poinar also 
led. Suzanne der Derian, soprano; 
Alice Erel, contralto; Glenn Schnittke 
and Richard Krause, tenors; Melvin 
Hakola, baritone; and Phillip Mac 
Gregor, bass, were soloists in a deeply 
spiritual reading of the solemn work. 

Other notable soloists in the festi- 
val were Joseph Knitzer, head of the 
Eastman School of Music violin de 
partment, and Julius Herford, 
York pianist. 

Selma Riemenschneider, manage 
of the festival and widow of ib 
founder, Albert Riemenschneider, has 
already begun plans for the silver a 
niversary festival next year. It will las 
three days instead of two, with eight 
concerts instead of five. Pianist Arthur 
Loesser and Mr. Knitzer have already 
been engaged to play violin and piano 
sonatas. The “Christmas Oratorio & 
also scheduled. —James Frankel 
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Stravinsky Conducts at Ojai; 


Magda Laszlo Heads Soloists 


Ojai, Calif—The tenth anni- 
yersary of Ojai Festival, consisting of 
three outdoor concerts in Ojai Civic 
Center Park and two evening events 
in Nordhoff Auditorium, took place 
over the weekend of May 25-27. The 
West Coast debut of Magda Laszlo, 
Hungarian soprano, who participated 
in three of the concerts, and Igor Stra- 
vinsky’s conducting, for the first time 
in the United States, of his “Les 
Noces” were the principal items of 
news interest. With the exception of 
Stravinsky’s appearance, Robert Craft 
conducted the Ojai Festival Orches- 
tra throughout. 

Miss Laszlo proved herself to be 
an interesting artist of widely varied 
accomplishments. Her voice was 
clear and fine-grained, she had an 
ingratiating personality on the stage, 
and she sang with invincible musi- 
cianship. She was able to bring an 
exceptional degree of expressive in- 
tensity to two sets of Dallapiccola 
songs, “Sex Carmina Alcaei” and 
“Due Liriche Anacreonte”, all in the 
12-tone idiom with accompaniment of 
an instrumental ensemble, and her 
singing of Bach’s solo wedding Can- 
tata No. 210, “O holder Tag”, was 
a tour de force of vocal security and 
classical style. 

Miss Laszlo also took part, with 
equally admirable results, in “Les 
Noces”, and Bach’s Cantata No. 18, 
“Gleich wie der Regen und Schnee”, 
and on the opening concert, unheard 
by this reviewer, sang scenes from 
Stravinsky’s “The Rake’s Progress” 
and Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte”. 

Mr. Stravinsky conducted “Les 
Noces” with youthful zest and vigor 
at the final matinee before a very 
large and enthusiastic audience. The 
choral parts were sung with fine pre- 
cision and gusto by the Pomona Col- 
lege Glee Clubs; the soloists, in ad- 
dition to Miss Laszlo, were Marilynn 
Horne, soprano, Richard Robinson, 
tenor, and Charles Scharbach, bass. 
The four pianos were played by Leon- 
ard Stein, Anita Priest and Daniel and 
Marilynn Eller. 


Craft Leads Premiere 


In the first part of this program, 
Mr. Craft conducted the first per- 
formance of Stravinsky’s arrange- 
ment of Bach’s Chorale and Canonic 
Variations on “Von Himmel hoch”, 
originally for organ solo. In this 
version a brass choir announces the 
chorale and on succeeding appearances 
it is sung by a mixed choir. The in- 
strumentation preserves the organ 
characteristics of the music, and the 
whole sets forth one of Bach’s more 
abstruse compositions with clarity and 
a discreet amplification of the orig- 
inal material. Also on this program 
were the aforementioned Bach Can- 
tata No. 18, with the same choir and 
soloists, Schiitz’s Sacred Symphony, 
Es gingein Saemann aus, zu saen 
seinen Samen”, and the “Sonata sopra 
Sancta Maria” from Monteverdi's 
Vespers of 1610”—an interesting 
enough assortment of antiquarian mu- 
sic but not very exciting in outdoor 
performance. 

The May 26 matinee introduced 
Bartok’s “Three Village Scenes” for a 
first West Coast performance. The 
setting of Slovakian folk tunes was 
sung by Marilynn Horne—who sang 
the Lullaby exquisitely—and Inez 
Maury, sopranos, and Kay Fessenden 
and : Cora Lauridsen, contraltos. 
Falla’s “Master Peter’s Puppet Show” 
occupied the second half of the pro- 
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Magda Laszlo, soprano, is welcomed 
to California by Robert Craft (left) 
Ojai Festival conductor, and Law- 
rence Morton, artistic director 


gram, conducted by Mr. Craft with 
nice appreciation of its color and 
movement, though staging and action 
are required to disclose the work’s 
full charm. Michael O’Sullivan sang 
the boy’s role with remarkable se- 
curity but not enough power or clear 
enough diction. Richard Robinson 
was excellent as the puppet master, 
while Howard Chitjian proved too 
tepid to project the part of Don 
Quixote adequately. 

The American Chamber Players— 
Dorothy Wade, violin; Milton 
Thomas, viola; William van den Burg, 
cello; and Ingolf Dahl, piano—gave 
the evening concert on May 25. The 
novelty was Robert Palmer’s Quartet 
for piano and strings, a vigorous and 
well-made work by a strong creative 
talent. 

In addition to Miss Laszlo’s con- 
tributions, the opening matinee on 
May 25 consisted of Mozart’s Sym- 
phony No. 39, Webern’s orchestra- 
tion of Schubert’s German Dances 
from October 1824, and Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 2, played by the Ojai 
Festival Orchestra, Mr. Craft con- 
ducting. —Albert Goldberg 


Jefferson Program 
At Charlottesville 


Charlottesville, Va—A “musical 
entertainment” of various works from 
the collection of Thomas Jefferson 
was presented on Sunday, June 3, by 
Carleton Sprague Smith at Jefferson’s 
home, Monticello. The program was 
characteristic of a new sort of sum- 
mer concert that seems to be develop- 
ing, particularly in this region—the 
historical concert, bringing together 
American musical scholarship with 
our national past, frequently with the 
personality of a single figure such as 
Jefferson as the unifying factor. It 
is a stimulating idea for eventual fes- 
tivals. 

Considerable imagination and plan- 
ning were evident in the concert. The 
ensemble was placed on one of Mon- 
ticello’s Georgian porticos, with the 
audience facing them from a spacious 
green. The program was carefully 
balanced, opening with the familiar 
D major Trio Sonata of Handel and 
continuing with a group of songs and 
arias, including works by Purcell and 
J.C. Bach. Rameau’s Troisiéme con- 
cert de clavecin completed the first 
half. After the intermission, a set of 
variations for flute and continuo by 
Geminiani and a cello sonata by 
Boccherini were performed. The pro- 






gram closed with a delightful piece 


of early 18th-century pictorialism, 
Thomas Arne’s cantata “The Morn- 
ing”. 
Mr. Smith, who initiated a series 
of similar concerts at Williamsburg, 
Va., prefaced each composition with 
remarks concerning its place in Jeffer- 
son’s musical life. Commenting on 
Jefferson’s attainments as a violinist, 
Mr. Smith stated that music was prob- 
ably as important to Jefferson as his 
other interests—architecture, educa- 
tion, and government. The works 
played were in themselves a demon- 
stration of Jefferson’s extraordinary 
breadth of interest and activity. They 
emanated from every country of mu- 
sical importance of the time and 
ranged from the attractive simplicity 
of popular music to the glories of 
Rameau. 

High standards of performance 
were ensured by the presence of such 
artists as Helen Boatwright, soprano; 
Albert Fuller, harpsichord; Howard 
Boatwright, violin; Luigi Silva, cello; 
and Mr. Smith, flute. Individually 
and as an ensemble the artists deliv- 
ered precise, sensitive performances, 
thoroughly worthy of the music and 
the occasion. The concert was a 
genuine pleasure; it ought not only 
to be repeated but expanded next 
year. —Russell Smith 


Cornell Hears 


Chicago Symphony 


Mt. Vernon, Iowa.—Before an en- 
thusiastic audience that taxed the ca- 
pacity of 1,000-seat King Memorial 
Chapel, the Chicago Symphony, under 
George Schick, brought to a trium- 
phant close the 58th annual Cornell 
of Iowa May Festival, on the evening 
of May 5. 

That afternoon the Cornell Ora- 
torio Society, ably prepared by Paul 
Beckhelm, director of the Cornell 
Conservatory, had joined Mr. Schick 
and the orchestra in a fervent and 


solidly balanced performance of Mo- 
zart’s “Coronation” Mass in C. The 
soloists were Gloria Lind, soprano; 
Julia Rahaman, mezzo-soprano; Ralph 
Nielson, tenor; Andrew Foldi, bass. 

On the same program the orchestra 
paid further homage to the Salzburg 
master with performances of the “Don 
Giovanni” Overture, “Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik”, and the E flat Sym- 
phony. This programming, together 
with the Bloch Concerto Grosso and 
the Tchaikovsky Fifth Symphony in 
the evening program, placed the spot- 
light on the strings, which was @ 
happy circumstance in view of the 
warmth and grace of the playing. 

The previous evening, May 4, Rob- 
ert Goldsand, pianist, played a pro- 
gram of Mozart, Ravel, Chopin, and 
Liszt, noteworthy especially for ex- 
quisite sensitivity to tone color and 
clarity of detail. His dramatic projec- 
tion of Ravel’s “Gaspard de la Nuit” 
found especial favor with the audi- 
ence. 

On opening night, May 5, Herva 
Nelli, soprano, opened the festival 
with a program of unusual variety 
including groups in Italian, French, 
German, Spanish, and English. Miss 
Nelli displayed a superb floating qual- 
ity of tone under perfect control 
throughout her program, though only 
in the operatic selections did she rise 
to a level of real warmth and inten- 
sity. George Schick provided sensitive 
accompaniments. 

Unusual programs of the current 
season here have included the all- 
Chopin recital of Julian Bern, pianist; 
baritone Isaac Reid’s presentation of 
Schumann’s “Dichterliebe”; and what 
is believed to be the first perform- 
ance in Iowa of the complete “Musi- 
cal Offering” of Bach in a special 
adaptation for orchestra by Robert 
Cantrick, who conducted the perform- 
ance by the Cornell Little Symphony. 

An unusual variety of recitals in- 
cluded those of Ruth Ray, violinist; 
Charlotte Axt, cellist; Virgil Toms, 
organist; and Theresa Green, soprano. 

—Robert B. Cantrick 





Cecil Smith Dies in London 


London. — Cecil Michener Smith, 
49, former editor of “Musical Amer- 
ica”, who became music critic of the 
“London Daily Express” in 1952, 
died at his home here on May 29. 
For the past five months he had been 
invalided with a serious internal ill- 
ness, which finally turned to pneu- 
monia. 

Mr. Smith was editor of “Musical 
America” from 1948 to 1952. In the 
spring of 1951, he was invited by the 
“London Daily Express” to serve as 
guest music critic for three weeks. 
His severe criticism of the English 
musical scene brought a storm of 
protests to the newspaper, which in 
turn asked him to come back and 
be its permanent music and ballet 
critic. Mr. Smith’s last review for 
the paper was turned in last January, 
when he got up from a hospital bed 
in Monte Carlo, to report on Dame 
Margot Fonteyn’s appearance with 
the Monte Carlo Ballet. During his 
final illness he managed to contribute 
record reviews to the “Express”. 

Mr. Smith was born in Chicago 
on July 12, 1906. His father, Gerald 
Birney Smith, was a theology pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago 
Divinity School. Mr. Smith graduated 
from the university in 1927 and re- 
ceived a master’s degree at Harvard 
University the following year. He 
returned to the University of Chicago 
in 1929 as an instructor in music 
in the music department. He was ap- 
pointed assistant professor in 1931, 
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Cecil Smith, editor of Musical Amer- 


ica, 1948-1952 


executive secretary of the department 
in 1938, and associate professor and 
chairman of the department in 1944, 
remaining there until 1947. 

In 1936 he became music critic 
of the “Chicago Tribune”, and two 
years later took on the duties of 
drama critic as well. He resigned 
from the newspaper in 1943. Also 
during the 1930s, he was organist 
and choirmaster of the Congregation- 
al Church in LaGrange, IIl., and he 
headed the music department of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. He 
edited the program books for the 
Ravinia Festivals from 1937 to 1942, 
(Continued on page 32) 
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International Opera Season 


Paris—The Festival of Paris 
this year is including an important 
season of international opera at 
the Théatre des Champs-Elysées, in 
addition to the now established in- 
ternational drama series and to 
symphony programs and concert 
performances of operas organized 
by the French Radio. 

This lavish spring festival was 
brilliantly inaugurated at _ the 
Champs-Elysées Theater with a 
performance of Rossini’s “The Bar- 
ber of Seville” by the San Carlo 
company from Naples, under Tul- 
lio Serafin’s venerable direction. 
Never once did Mr. Serafin lose 
sight of the elegance of Rossini’s 
masterpiece, and _ his __ sensitive 
handling of tempos always seemed 
exactly right for the singers in 
every instance. The result was as 
delightfully heady as a rare wine 
whose delicate flavor matches its 
sparkle. 


Singing on High Level 


The revelation of the evening 
was Rolando Panerai’s_ brilliant, 
lovable impersonation of Figaro; 
this was Figaro incarnate, confi- 
dent, good-humored, ingenious and 
successful. Mr. Panerai managed 
his voice with an amazing variety 
and subtlety of tone, from the 
gentlest but clearest pianissimos to 
the most brilliant and full-bodied 
fortes, with a disarming naturalness 
and no trace of forcing. 

The singing throughout _ this 
memorable performance of the 
“Barber” was on an exceptionally 
high level, and every single aria 
was applauded with enthusiasm. 
Afro Poli was admirable in the 
role of Bartolo. Raffaele Arie’s 


magnificent voice flowed from the 
grotesque and ridiculous person of 
Basilio, a role he sang to perfec- 
tion. Gianna d’Angelo, as Rosina, 
of Glyndebourne fame, nearly 
stopped the show in the scene of 
the music lesson, and Juan Oncina, 
who has also won laurels at the 
Glyndebourne festival, gave one of 
those rare, truly Rossinian lyric 
tenor performances as Almaviva. 
Staged in conventional décors, this 
production was full of fun, and set 
a standard of individual and en- 
semble excellence that it would be 
well-nigh impossible to surpass. 

As a runner-up, the San Carlo 
company presented “La Bohéme”, 
conducted by Oliviero de Fabritiis, 
with Ferruccio Tagliavini, as Ro- 
dolfo, and Marcella Pobbe, who 
gave a fresh and lovely vocal per- 
formance as Mimi. Mr. Tagliavini 
had many moments when the vel- 
vet quality of his voice seemed un- 
impaired. Enzo Mascherini, who 
sang Marcello, showed a fine voice 
—and an aggravating habit of mak- 
ing distracting, exaggerated ges- 
tures when others were in the mid- 
dle of an aria. Mafalda Micheluzzi 
sang and acted an excellent Muset- 
ta. Although this production was 
very good in parts, and in particu- 
lar throughout the third act, it did 
not leave behind a feeling of com- 
plete satisfaction, as did “The Bar- 
bor of Seville”. 

The spring concert season also 
made a brilliant start when Paul 
Paray conducted the Orchestre 
National. This fine orchestra was 
on its toes in admirably conceived 
performances of Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth Symphony and Ravel’s Second 
Suite from “Daphnis and Chloé”, 


These drummers in Keita Fodeba’s Ballets Africains play an important 
part in the programs that the company has successfully given in Paris 
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but neither the virtuosity of the 
orchestra nor of the conductor 
could quite disguise a certain va- 
cuity in both Ibert’s “Escales” and 
Roussel’s “Le Festin de l’Araignée”. 

Just before Easter a varied and 
brilliant ballet season ended with 
the return to Paris of Keita Fode- 
ba’s Ballets Africains, also at the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées. Seven 
years ago Fodeba, a native of Sene- 
gal in West Africa, was a student 
at the Sorbonne. Here he conceived 
the idea of his unique company, 
which gradually came into being 
through the enthusiasm of its 
founder and other West African in- 
tellectuals and through the en- 
couragment of French officials. 
During the past few years the com- 
pany has enjoyed a considerable 
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Rolando Panerai, who appeared in 
San Carlo’s “Barber of Seville” 


success in a number of countries, 
but last year Fodeba spent many 
months in Africa to assemble new 
elements and more dancers and 
singers. 


Admirable Program 


The result is a fresh and admira- 
bly composed team, and a program 
now fit to be presented anywhere 
in the world, which is at once 
more varied, better balanced and 
faster moving than it was. The 
dance numbers, which are done al- 
most entirely to drums—and what 
drumming!—display a sheer love 
of movement for every and any 
occasion. And this sense of move- 
ment is never really absent in the 
short musical interludes that sepa- 
rate the dance numbers. Also ex- 
tremely varied and entertaining are 
the songs, and the richness and 
variety of this African music and 
its rhythms must be heard to be 
believed. 

I saw Fodeba’s company three 
times in Paris and once in London 
(where they recently went for the 
first time, to enjoy a huge success), 
and each time the spell grew 
stronger. This is an exciting show, 
and the vitality of the company is 
refreshing. 

Prior to the Festival of Paris, 
Mischa Elman surpassed himself 
when he played Mozart’s A major 
Concerto and the Tchaikovsky 
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Concerto with the Pasdeloup Op 
chestra and Gaston Poulet. But jg 
particular it was the second move 
ment (which the audience broke 
into with applause) and the fing 
variations of the Mozart that left 
an impression of transcendence, 

The New Music String Quartet 
enjoyed an outstanding success 
when they played for the Amis de 
la Musique de Chambre. Here, too, 
their interpretations of Mozart, 
though different in quality, were 
exceptionally fine, and the livelj. 
ness, precision and graceful vigor 
of their performances place them 
among top-ranking ensembles. 

Charles Munch made another 
flying visit to Paris to conduct the 
Colonne Orchestra, conducting a 
wonderfully rich and exciting per. 
formance of Berlioz’s “Symphonie 
Fantastique”. The “Fantastique” 
was also given an unusually good 
and only slightly less exciting inter. 
pretation under Jean Fournet with 
the Lamoureux Orchestra. Mr. 
Fournet also accompanied Andor 
Foldes in a lucid and shapely per- 
formance of Beethoven’s “Emper. 
or” Concerto. 


Horenstein Conducts 


Jascha Horenstein conducted the 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra in 
performances for connoisseurs of 
Mozart’s “Prague” Symphony and 
Brahms’s Third Symphony, achiev- 
ing rich orchestral color and nu- 
ances. Mr. Horenstein also con- 
ducted Stravinsky’s Symphony in 
Three Movements. 

Jean Michel Damase was heard 
in the first performance of a re- 
vised version of his Piano Concer- 
to, with Chouteau’s Ensemble Or- 
chestral de Paris. The Concerto is 
brilliant, difficult, and rather remi- 
niscent of Rachmaninoff. Chov- 
teau’s youthful orchestra. founded 
some four years ago, still has a 
long way to go, but it has improved 
beyond recognition and has al 
ready earned itself a government 
subsidy. 

Jacques Ibert has now resigned 
his directorship of the Paris Opéra 
after a brief and frustrating term 
of office. The reappointment of 
Georges Hirsch, who was in office 
before Maurice Lehmann, until he 
was obliged to resign, was bitterly 
attacked in “Le Figaro”. 

—Christina Thoresby 


Casals to Direct 
Puerto Rico Festival 


San Juan, P. R.—A Puerto Rican 
music festival to be directed by Pablo 
Casals, cellist, will be held in April 
1957 at the University of Puerto Rico 
Theater in Rio Piedras, under 
auspices of the Puerto Rican Govern 
ment. Alexander Schneider, violinist, 
who will be a soloist at the festival, 
said that he went to Puerto Rico at 
the request of the Puerto Rican Gov- 
ernment to organize the festival as 4 
tribute to Mr. Casals’ 80th birthday. 
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; ie A scene from the San Carlo production of Rossellini’s “La Guerra”. A 
= priest (Plinio Clabassi) consoles refugees. Left: Magda Olivero, as the 
— Mother, and Marcella Pobbé, as the Daughter 
‘ne Maintai 
‘ngs | San Carlo Opera Maintains 
1g per- “ 
eit | High Standards in Naples 
‘ive | High Standards P 
Ba. Naples. — The San Carlo Opera one of the important singing actors in 
et with Company, which got off to an early Europe today. 
. = November start with its gala “Aida”, Outstanding were Giuseppe Taddei, 
‘A I. left Naples in the middle of April as Igor; Marcella Pobbe, as Jaro- 
ndor after the last performance of “Wil- slavna; Mariam Pirazzini, as Koncha- 
ly per- liam Tell” and set off for Paris. kovna; and a new young tenor An- 
Emper- This winter the standards of opera tonio Galié, unprepossessing but with 
have been high in Naples. There was a well-trained, dependable voice. The 
the remarkable presentation in Janu- dances (in the second act) were well 
ary of Strauss’s “Elektra”, with Chris- done, in fact far better than the av- 
ted th tel Goltz. This was followed by a not erage opera ballet. Yet somehow 
a overlengthy but well-chosen list of nothing could save “Igor” from being 
tra in first-rate productions, including a de- one of the less emotional evenings at 
urs of lightful “Fedora”, a resurrection of the San Carlo. 
ny and “Prince Igor”, a world premiere of  ,, i ; 
achiev- the new opera “La Guerra”, and a La Guerra” Premiere 
nd nu- sensational “Lucia aphar e- vnget Unexpectedly exciting on the other 
> con- with Maria Callas. ynthia Jolly hand was Renzo Rossellini’s one-act 
ony in opera “La Guerra”, which had its 
world premiére at the San Carlo the 
h While listening to “Fedora” I could end of February. Seldom does a mu- 
: eard not help wondering why the opera is sic critic live up to the standards he 
a not given more often. True, we have attempts to set by his criticisms of 
oncer- no Lina Cavalieri today wearing her other contemporary composers. Prob- 
le Or- famous jewels or an Enrico Caruso. ably just because Renzo Rossellini 
erto is But the plot is dramatic—giving, as (Ingrid Bergman’s brother-in-law) is 
- remi- does the role of Tosca, Sardou’s other considered one of the most important 
Chou- re gon heroine, ry = authorities on — Rs ~~ today 
ties to the singer. n iordano’s everyone  expecte is colleagues, 
— music is singable, —— 7 cer- composers, = _— in - ongeig ee 
tain passages even very lovable, a pounce on him. There was not a boo! 
proved very close second indeed to Puccini’s The entire audience cheered and gave 
as al- opera. This year’s San Carlo produc- him—and to conductor Oliviero De 
rnment tion of “Fedora”, although by no Fabritiis and to the members of the 
means the best we have ever heard, cast, Magda Olivero, Marcella Pobbe, 
ssigned was effective as a picture of the epoch Nicola Filacuridi, and Maurizio 
Opéra and never once lacked dramatic sus- Gueli—an ovation such as few first 
2 term pense or musical vitality. Conduc- nighters ever witness. 
a a tor Angelo Questa brought down the x 
house with his rendering of the Inter- Outstanding Score 
a a se a compelled to repeat it. Reason: the music is music. The 
Y Maria Caniglia gave a brilliant per- story, also written by him, is simple, 
itterly formance, as Fedora, Nicola Filacu- a, convincing, and well hentiod. 
ridi was replaced at the Jast minute A paralyzed woman, confined to a 
oresby by Giacinto Prandelli, who gave one wheelchair and living in an under- 
— best erage of his career. ground shelter during a war, is the 
€ was in perfect voice. mother of two young people—a 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor”, in spite daughter who has been seduced by an 
] of a grand cast headed by the ever enemy officer and runs away to marry 
dA thrilling Boris Christoff, failed to hold him, thus to legitimatize the child she 
Rican the Ppublic’s attention as a whole. is expecting, and a son who has gone 
, Pablo Was this due to the heavy-handed to the front and returns just as war 
| April regie of Tatiana Pavlova or is the is over—amidst the celebrations— 
‘0 Rico work itself, for the greater part, really blinded in both eyes. Except for the 
er the a tedious bore? Nor did Mario Rossi refugees who come rushing down the 
‘overt conduct with sufficient interest stairs to the shelter during an air 
olinist, throughout the long evening. Mr. raid, there is not much actual war 
estival, Christoff’s_ performances, as both atmosphere; and yet, by the very 
ico at Prince Galitsky and Khan Kontchack, music, the tension, and well managed 
n Gov- were as masterful and admirable as offstage sounds, we are in the very 
al as a his Julius Caesar earlier in the sea- midst of war—any war—any land— 
irthday. son in Rome, confirming his status as _ with all its tragedies and horrors. “La 
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Guerra” is hardly an opera for the 
Metropolitan. But it is thrilling, suit- 
able also for television. Musically, 
although somewhat similar in treat- 
ment, it is more effective, more in- 
spired, and consequently, I believe, 
more important than any work Gian- 
Carlo Menotti has composed so far. 
This opera has a serious mission. 

The climax of the Naples season 


(which also included a_ colorful 
“Carmen” with Sena Jurinac singing 
Micaéla and “Willian Tell” with 


Renata Tebaldi) was Maria Callas’ 
performance in “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor”. The cast was splendid with 
Rolando Panerai, as Lord Enrico, and 
Gianni Raimondi, as Edgardo. Fran- 
cesco Molinari Pradelli conducted. 
But cast and opera, composer or 
theater were of no importance to 
Naples—Callas was singing. As Miss 
Callas’ performance of Lucia is 
known the world over, I shall not 
describe it, but only state that it was 
unique. —Ernest de Weerth 


New Ghedini Opera Receives 


Noteworthy Premiere in Milan 


Milan.—It is with great pleasure 
that I am able to report a world 
premiere at La Scala that has not 
been catcalled or whistled off the 
stage. In fact, the new opera re- 
ceived ten curtain calls the first night 
—a near record for recent times. The 
work, “L’Ipocrita Felice” is by 
Federico Ghedini, director of the Mi- 
lan Conservatory, and is based on 
the well-known story “The Happy 
Hypocrite” by the late Max Beer- 
bohm. 

The music itself is rather monoton- 
ous, although the orchestration is 
interesting from an academic point 
of view. What made the work suc- 
cessful is its poetic and theatrical 
libretto by Franco Antonicelli; and it 
was imaginatively and _ tastefully 
staged by Margherita Wallmann, and 
its settings, by George Wakhevitch, 
were colorful and gay. 

The one-act opera was also excel- 
lently cast. Tito Gobbi brought the 
part of Lord Inferno to life with 
vivid reality. In other important 
roles were Giuseppina Ornaldi, as the 
faithful Jenny; Anna Maria Canali, 
as the scheming Gambogi; Graziella 
Sciutti, as Cupid; Ferrando Ferrari, as 
the Narrator; and Antonio Pirino, 
Silvio Maionica, and Franco Ric- 
ciardi. 

The work was given with Stra- 
vinsky’s ballet “Apollon Musagéte”, 
with choreography by Serge Lifar; and 
Falla’s “El Retablo de Maese Pedro”, 
staged by Franco Enriquez and with 
sets by Nicola Benois. Italo Tajo was 
Don Quixote. All three works were 
conducted by Antonino Votto, and 
were given in the Piccola Scala. 

After having been announced for 
production during the last three 
seasons, the premiere of “Mario and 
the Magician”, a ballet by Franco 
Mannino, based on the Thomas Mann 
story, finally took place in the large 
theater. Mannino is a young com- 
poser of talent, and he has found 
his own style, which is melodic with- 
out being traditional. The dancers, 
headed by Jean Babilée, Luciana No- 





varo, and Ugo dell’Ara, were all out- 
standing. The same can be said of 
the young and masterly conductor 
Luciano Rosada and of the choreog- 
raphy of Massine and Luchino Vis- 
conti. Special credit must go to the 
sets and costumes of Lila de Nobili. 


Karajan Conducts “Salome” 


Herbert von Karajan staged and 
conducted “Salome” colorfully and 
with his customary strength. Ita Max- 
imovna’s sets and costumes were un- 
usual and exciting. Christel Goltz 
was a thrilling Salome, although her 
acting left something to be desired in 
her scenes with Herod, sung by 
Max Lorenz. Vocally and = dra- 
matically, Hans Hotter was an impos- 
ing Jokanaan; and Margherita Ken- 
ney, a most satisfactory Herodias. 
Nasco Petroff was disappointing as 
the Young Officer. Tamara Touman- 
ova performed the “Dance of the 
Seven Veils” with her own choreogra- 
phy with subtlety and vivacity. 

Pizzetti’s “La Figlia di Jorio” was 
an immense success. Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni gave an exciting reading 
of the score, and Margherita Wall- 
mann gave the stage the half-rustic, 
half-mystic atmosphere necessary for 
this work. Clara Petrella was in com- 
plete command of the difficult role of 
Mila di Codra. Elena Nicolai in- 
terpreted the role of Candida della 
Lionessa with majestic dignity and 
powerful vocalism. Mirto Picchi, as 
Aligi, was moving and especially con- 
vincing. Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, as 
Lazaro di Roio, gave a portrayal of 
savage strength. 

“La Fanciulla del West” returned 
to La Scala with a new and rising 
artist, Giliola Frazzoni as Minnie. 
Miss Frazzoni possessed a most beau- 
tiful voice, and her appearance and 
acting were on an equally high level. 
Franco Corelli had many commend- 
able moments as Dick Johnson. Tito 
Gobbi was a sinister but elegant 
Sheriff. Antonino Votto conducted, 
and Nicola Benois designed the sets 
and costumes. —Peter Dragadze 


Erio Piccagliani 
A scene from Ghedini’s “The Happy Hypocrite”, which received its world 
premiere at La Scala. Tito Gobbi, as Lord Inferno, in the center foreground 





T this high noon of the global 

Mozart bicentennial rites it 

might be recalled for our 
purposes that the composer never 
enjoyed any foretaste of his im- 
mortality save in a certain foreign 
place some 160 miles northwest of 
ungrateful Vienna—Prague. 

The ancient city on the Moldau 
was then, as now, the seat of Bo- 
hemian cultural life. Mozart’s bi- 
ographers without exception have 
taken note of what W. J. Turner 
chose to call “the purer musical 
taste” of that people over the years. 

Yet it is a fact that, exclusive of 
émigré composers, the intercon- 
tinental roster of music-makers in- 
cludes but a single eminent artist 
who may properly be considered a 
product of this indigenous, albeit 
vastly sophisticated milieu. 

Born at Napajedla 

He is Rudolf Firkusny, the dis- 
tinguished pianist who has been an 
artistic ambassador without port- 
folio to the world at large since 
the Nazis swept into his home- 
land 17 years ago. 

Czechoslovakia had not yet de- 
clared its short-lived independence 
when Firkusny was born, on the 
11th of February in 1912, at Napa- 
jedla, a hamlet near Brno, the na- 
tion’s second largest metropolis, 
well to the southeast from Prague. 
It is there, in provincial Moravia, 
that the Czech supreme court has 
sat since time immemorial—a fact 
that would be irrelevant if it had 
not been potentially fortuitous for 
the elder Firkusny, who was a gift- 
ed and promising lawyer. Trag- 
ically, he died when Rudolf was 
barely three. 

The pianist states that it was 
in the same year—1915—when he 
first approached the family piano 
and began to belabor it as best his 
little untutored fingers could man- 
age. From that day forward he 
was not to be dissuaded from this 
new-found delight, and soon enough 
it became clear that some profes- 
sional guidance was imperative to 
the peace of the household. 


Too Young To Study 

Rudolf’s mother made inquiries 
around town, but to no avail. None 
of the piano teachers would accept 
a beginner so young. She must 
have been disheartened, and the 
gloom of the other Firkusny chil- 
dren can be imagined. (Firkusny 
remembers now that he was un- 
happy about it.) But his deter- 
mination was not arrested. He 
simply did the only thing he could 
do under the circumstances—he 
started to teach himself. 

That is an overstatement, to be 
sure. What is a certainty is that 
whatever he might have learned in 
the twelvemonth that followed was 
learned without benefit of formal 
instruction. As a consequence of 
this regimen he seems to have be- 
come a respectable sight-reader, 
although one wonders how. At the 
age of four, anyway, he was grudg- 
ingly taken on by a local peda- 
gogue—presumably not a moment 
too soon. 

Not quite two years later, he 
passed to a new mentor, who was 





to have a profound influence on 
him as man and artist. This was 
the late Leos Janacek (1854-1928), 
founder and director of the Organ 
School at Brno and undisputed 
successor to the mantle of Dvorak 
and Smetana. Janacek had taken 
an interest in the prodigy some- 
what earlier, but he wanted the boy 
to show some further development 
before receiving him as a personal 
charge. 

By the time Rudolf was six, there 
could be no doubt of his po- 
tential. Janacek took over. In the 
phenomenally short distance of 
four years, the lad was making his 
debut as soloist with the Prague 
Philharmonic. 


Desirg to Compose 


Firkusny continued with his pri- 
vate study with Janacek until he 
was 14. Then, at the old man’s 
insistence, he enrolled at the Prague 
Conservatory to broaden the base 
of his musical education. That 
was the year in which he made his 
first Vienna appearances, and it be- 
gan to look as if a virtuoso career 
were already under way. But the 
aging prodigy had other interests 
at heart just then. He wanted 
to compose. 

His principal teacher at Prague 
was Rudolf Karel, Dvorak’s last 
pupil and himself a creative per- 
sonality of consequence in the 
mainstream of Czech nationalism. 
Firkusny learned much from this 
respected figure. Most importantly, 
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Rudolf Firkusny, Ambassador 
Without Portfolio 
To the Musical World 


By James Lyons 


perhaps, he learned that what he 
really wanted to do, after all, was 
to play the piano. At 16, he aban- 
doned composition altogether. He 
has belonged to the concert stage 
ever since his graduation. 

In fact, he might have entered 
that special state of being well 
before. The reception tendered 
him in Vienna brought a deluge 
of attractive offers from all over 
Europe, and his widowed mother 
hardly could have been blamed for 
considering them seriously. The 
family bank account was lower 
than it had ever been. 

As it happened, none less than 
Thomas Masaryk was to intervene 
in the matter. The first president 
of Czechoslovakia was more than 
a humane man and a lover of mu- 
sic; he was a genius at public re- 
lations. His young state needed all 
the good will it could get from 
whatever source. Let this Firkusny 
boy be exploited by foreign man- 
agements? No, he was the white 
hope of Czech music and clearly 
an asset to be carefully nurtured. 

So Masaryk made it his business 
to insure the remainder of Ru- 
dolf’s education and the welfare of 
the family in the meantime. As 
long as this support was necessary, 
the Firkusnys did not want. (The 
pianist’s mother and sister still live 
at Brno; his brother died in 1950.) 

With his summer’s ensconcement 
as a master pupil of the late Artur 
Schnabel in 1933, Firkusny may 
be said to have completed his 








preparation for the belatcu career 
that has since brought him to the 
forefront in an exceedingly com. 
petitive calling. Even then he wags 
not unknown in the musical center 
of Europe, and within five year 
he was ready, or so he thou 
to establish his beachhead in oy 
own hemisphere. He did s0 jg 
1938, with moderate but not sep. 
sational success. 

The next two years were the 
longest that Firkusny ever spent 
anywhere. He spent them in gey. 
eral places. As intimated, he re. 
turned from the United States tg 
his homeland just in time to be 
caught up with World War Jj, 
When the Hitlerite hordes swarmed 
into Czechoslovakia, he stuffed 
some favorite music and a few ar. 
ticles of clothing into a single suit. 
case and bolted for the west. Luck. 
ily, he made it to Paris via ordinary 
train(!), only to bolt again whep 
that capital delivered itself to the 
Reich. His next stop was Portugal, 
Now he was really a refugee. 


1941 in America 

By dint of an exceptional series 
of “breaks”, Firkusny finally made 
his way back to America in 194], 
His second appearances elicited re- 
views that must have brought a 
wry smile to the man who had 
played a deadly game of hide-and- 
seek with the Gestapo in the in- 
terim. One leading critic, recalling 
the 1938 debut, wrote that “he 
was then 25 and much too young”, 
whereas now he was “playing with 
poise and maturity of a master”. 

Well, whether or not a magical 
transformation had _ taken place, 
the Firkusny who had drawn only 
polite acknowledgement in 1939 
became a name to conjure with in 
1941. But his reputation grew 
as his engagements mounted. In 
1943 he toured South America with 
huge success. Then he moved 
northward into Central America. 
By war’s end he had played in 
every hemispheric republic down 
to Argentina and meantime be- 
come a fixture in the States—vir- 
tually all of them. In 1946 he 
went back to Europe for a trium- 
phant series that took him from 
Scandinavia to Africa. The most 
soul-satisfying item on that par- 
ticular itinerary was a stopover at 
the Prague Festival, for it was there 
that Firkusny had made his first 
contact with fame and there that 
his heart had been through all the 
years. 

Today he is a citizen of the 
United States and his permanent 
home is in- New York—depending 
on the time of year, it is either the 
apartment in the Manhattan mid- 
fifties or the house in_ upstate 
Staatsburg. f 

His heart is in his music, but it 
is worth noting that he plays noth- 
ing with quite the same love that 
is reserved for those works in which 
he hears the songs of his youth. 
The piano literature of Czecho- 
slovakia is a limited literature, but 
a choice one, and Firkusny may 
claim all available credit for hav- 
ing brought its special charms to 
the world beyond. Dussek, Vori- 

(Continued on. page 33) 
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Strad Lover 


“Not many people give thought 
to the fact that the number of 
violins made by Stradivari, Guar- 
neri, and other great Italian masters 
js constantly diminishing. In the 
tragic airplane accidents that killed 
Ginette Neveu and Jacques Thi- 
baud, two such instruments were 
destroyed; other accidents and wars 
account for further losses. And 
these losses are irreplaceable.” 

The man who was speaking, a 
man with a passionate interest in 
Cremona violins, was Zlatko Balo- 
kovic, the Yugoslavian violinist 
who now makes his home in Amer- 
ica. A quick, articulate, enthusias- 
tic conversationalist, Mr. Balokovic 
went on to say: 

“The keenness to acquire any of 
the remaining great instruments is 
so great, that all major violinists 
and collectors know where all the 
best ones are located. If one be- 
comes available, the violinists’ 
‘grapevine’ will let them know 
about it, even before the dealer 
who eventually handles the sale 
learns about it!” 

“King Joseph” Guarnerius 

Only last year, Mr. Balokovic 
himself became the owner of the 
“King Joseph” Guarnerius, which 
he considers the finest example of 
the maker’s art. Prior to his pur- 
chase, this violin had not been 
played by a professional violinist 
nor had it been in America. But 
Mr. Balokovic was well aware of 
its existence, and when it was 
offered to him for sale by the fam- 
ous London firm of William E. Hill 
and Sons, he flew immediately from 
the United States to England to 
consummate the deal. 

He also owns at the present time 
the Stradivarius “Soir” and the 
Guarnerius “Wilton”. He habitual- 
ly uses two instruments in a recital, 
and he is not bothered by the fact 
that the “King Joseph”, for exam- 
ple, is a shade smaller and narrower 
than the “Soir”. He seldom keeps 
an instrument more than two years, 
and he acquired his current trium- 
virate over the years through a long 
process of buying, selling, and bar- 
tering. 

_ His interest in Stradivarius vio- 
lins began, quite naturally, when he 
was still studying, in his youth. 
When he became a concert artist 
and constantly toured Europe, he 
never hesitated to go out of his way 
to try out a Stradivarius he had 
heard of. Pretty soon, his ardor be- 
came so well known that collectors 
who owned a Stradivarius con- 
tacted him about sampling their 





instruments. By now, Mr. Balokovic 
figures he has played over 200 ex- 
amples of the master’s craftsman- 
ship, which he believes is more 
than any other individual today has 
done. 

“Not all the money in the world 
can purchase some instruments,” 
the violinist remarked, rather wist- 
fully. Some of the finest violins 
are out of circulation, in the Hott- 
linger, Ford, Phipps, and other col- 
lections, although the owners have 
been known to lend out the instru- 
ments to major artists. Paganini 
bequeathed his Guarnerius to the 
city of Genoa, where it is kept 
under a glass case in a museum, 
and other municipalities and mu- 
seums have inherited equally valu- 
able instruments.” 


Atmospheric Changes 


Mr. Balokovic keeps his instru- 
ments insured with Lloyds of Lon- 
don against any possible harm. At 
the same time, he admitted that 
theft of a famous violin would do 
the thief no good; it would be in- 
stantly recognized by any dealer 
who knew and could pay what it 
was worth. 

The susceptibility of violins to 
atmospheric changes is well known. 
When Mr. Balokovic and his wife 
went to Australia for a concert 
tour, they traveled by way of their 
yacht, and the violinist had the 
problem of protecting his valuable 
instruments during the long sea 
voyage. The violins in their regular 
leather cases were placed in a 
metal case, which were soldered 
airtight. 

“When I got to Australia,” the 
violinist remembered with a happy 
smile, “and opened the cases, the 


Kien, 





violins were still in tune. But,” he 
concluded ruefully, “I broke over 
100 strings while I was on tour of 
the country, because of the climac- 
tic conditions.” 
“There’s Music in... ” 
Soft music is second only to 
filet mignon as an extra flight 
service most favored by air travel- 
ers in and out of La Guardia and 
International airports, according to 
a recent survey made for the Port 
of New York Authority. Of the in- 
terviewees, 25.1% wanted music 
on the plane; 26.2% wanted spe- 
cial dishes, like filet mignon; 19.8% 
wanted cocktails in flight; 15% 
wanted facilities for babies and 


children; 8.6% wanted playing 
cards and games; 5.3% wanted 
cigarettes. Nobody wanted cor- 
sages. 


More women wanted music than 
men, but not many—84% against 
79%. Only facilities for babies 
came ahead of music so far as the 
women were concerned. The men 
put special dishes and cocktails 
ahead of music. 

Why do people want music on 
air flights? Because music is “re- 
laxing”, “soothing”, “entertains”, “I 
like it”, “cuts engine noise”, “calms 
frightened”, “is pleasant”, “makes 
you feel at home”. The longer the 
flight, the more people consider 
musical accompaniment desirable, 
but most business men on short 
domestic flights also favored it. 

No specification was made of the 
repertoire most desired, except that 
it should be “soft”. In the event 
you want to fly with music, or can- 
not fly without it, here are the air- 
lines currently providing it: United 







Air Lines, Pan American World 
Airways, National Airlines, West- 
ern Air Lines, Seaboard and West- 
ern Airlines, and Japan Air Lines. 


Behind Bars 


Appreciation of music knows no 
bars. Joseph Eger and his ensemble 
recently took time out from a busy 
concert schedule to play a benefit 
recital at the State Prison at Still- 
water, Minn. The success the horn 
player and his colleagues enjoyed 
is proclaimed by the reaction of 
the anonymous, but eloquent critic 
in “The Prison Mirror”: 

“Many artists proclaim that 
classical music belongs to every- 
one; the Eger Players proved it. 

“Mozart, Prokofieff, Chopin—all 
were received in a pulsing silence. 
Perhaps never before had so many 
cons been so quiet. Instead of an 
expected few, more than 600 men 
attended. 

“The deep absorbing stillness 
into which the ensemble poured its 
music was mute testimony for, and 
tribute, to art. The most subtle 
nuances and tone gradations were 
to the players dramatic revelations 
of infinite, almost painful beauty. 
And because it was so to them, it 
was so to the audience. 

“It was an extraordinary even- 


ing. 


To the Rescue 


At the Eastman School of Music, 
in Rochester, 22-year-old Alan 
Kohan was allowed to present a 
stage production of his revue, 
“Once Over Lightly”, as a thesis 
for the degree of Master of Music. 
Required to pay for the production 
himself, young Kohan was helped 
out rather uniquely by fraternal 
members of the Phi Mu Alpha Sin- 
fonia. They raised the backing by 
earning one dollar an hour each by 
chewing gum for tests conducted by 
the University of Rochester Dental 
Dispensary and by performing 
chores of book reshelving for the 
Sibley Music Library. 


To Save or Not To Save 


Jack Benny will make his Car- 
negie Hall concert debut on Oct. 
2, in a benefit for the Committee 
To Save Carnegie Hall and the 
National Association for Retarded 
Children. Alfred Wallenstein and 
70 members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony will assist Mr. 
Benny in his endeavor to save the 
beloved auditorium, but it seems to 
me the violinist’s performances 
might well bring down the house! 


a 





Frank Shaufuss, 
as Mercutio, sur- 
rounded by Juli- 
et’s friends in 
Prokoti eff’s 
“Romeo and Juli- 
et’’, Frederick 
Ashton created 
this ballet in Co- 
penhagen in 1955 


By Peter WILLIAMS 


HE Royal Danish Ballet, which 

will make its first American 

tour next fall, holds a unique 
position in the world of the dance 
—unique because it has preserved 
its tradition for a greater length of 
time than any existing national 
company. It is well to remember 
this, because it cannot be judged 
by the same standards as those by 
which we judge other companies 
emanating from Western Europe or 
America. 

Tucked away amid the copper 
spires of a Baltic city, this com- 
pany has weathered the usual in- 
ternal hazards that are bound to 
beset any ballet company. Some- 
how the upheavals that have so 
changed the face of the rest of the 
world, and of ballet trends in par- 
ticular, have mercifully left this 
company and its ancient repertoire 
comparatively untouched. 

As did many other European 
companies, Danish ballet first found 
its form in the court entertainments 
devised to celebrate some royal oc- 
casion. In this case it was created 
for the marriage of Prince Chris- 


Peter Williams, editor of the English 
magazine “Dance and Dancers”, was the 
only foreign critic to attend the first 
Royal Danish Ballet Festival, in 1950. 
His enthusiastic reaction eventually led 
to invitations to the company to appear 
outside its native country. 
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Mona Vangsaa, as 
Teresina, and 
Borge Ralov, as 
Gennaro, in the 
first act of Bourn- 
onville’s “Napoli” 


Photos by H. J. Mydtskov 


tian of Denmark to Magdalene 
Sibylle of Saxony in 1634. But not 
until the last quarter of the 18th 
century did it evolve into the kind 
of theatrical form that we still 
know to this day. 

It was in 1775 that Vincenzo 
Galeotti, an Italian dancing master, 
arrived at the Royal Theater to 
teach, dance and create new works 
for the company. There he re- 
mained for 40 years, and during 
that time he created a number of 
important works, mainly influenced 
by scenes and stories from other 
parts of Europe through which he 
had traveled extensively in his 
youth. 

There is only one of Galeotti’s 
ballets still in the repertoire, “The 
Whims of Cupid and the Ballet 
Master”. But it serves its purpose 
admirably as a typical example of 
the divertissement ballet so popular 
in its day. The simple dances are 
full of comic invention, and the 
finale, in which the various national 
characters who have come to be 
married at Cupid’s temple find 
themselves paired off with the 


wrong people, is a delightful mas- 
terstroke of the theater. 

The full flowering of the ballet 
in Denmark occurred in the last 
century, when, for the greater part, 
Copenhagen-born August Antoine 


Royal Danish Ballet Has Preserved 
A Tradition for More Than a Century 


Bournonville reigned supreme. To 
this remarkable man the Royal 
Danish Ballet owes the fact that it 
is so greatly sought after today. 

As a young man, Bournonville 
went to Paris, where he studied 
with August Vestris the younger, 
son of the great Vestris (known in 
his time as “Le Dieu de la Danse”). 
This fact had a profound effect on 
the whole Danish school of danc- 
ing because Bournonville took back 
with him to his native country the 
pure academic French school. This 
school was later passed on by Bour- 
nonville’s Swedish pupil, Christian 
Johannsen, to Russia where it com- 
bined with the Italian school 
brought there by Enrico Cecchetti 
to form the Russian school later 
brought out of Russia by Serge 
Diaghileff. 


Original French School 


In Denmark, however, no strong 
outside influence affected the 
school of Vestris, so that today it 
is still possible to see the style of 
the original French school—a 
school that has long since been for- 
gotten in the French capital. Ironi- 
cally, with the Danish ballet mas- 
ter, Harald Lander, now at the 
Paris Opéra, there seems every 
chance that the school of France 
may return again to its source. 

When Bournonville returned 
home in 1830, he found his native 
company in one of those states of 
decline which frequently occur in 
all forms of art. By the time he left 
the Royal Theater in 1877, he had 
through his genius as a ballet mas- 
ter and choreographer brought the 
ballet of Denmark to an eminent 
position in the world. Proof of his 
remarkable qualities as a choreog- 
rapher can be seen, fortunately, in 
his many works still given in Co- 
penhagen. Of these, America will 
see “Napoli”, “La Sylphide” and 
“Far from Denmark”. Such ballets 
are essentially Romantic, having as 
their subjects legends or scenes 
from everyday life in various parts 
of the globe. As well as giving op- 
portunity for classical variations 
and ensembles, many of the ballets 
contain charming episodes for 
character dancing; and the whole 
is linked together with scenes of 
graphic mime. 

Bournonville was a great re- 
former within his company, and, 
what is important today, he insti- 
tuted and preserved a tradition of 
male dancing at a time when the 
less fair sex was in complete eclipse 
elswhere. Bournonville’s work was 
carried on into this century by 
Hans Beck and later by Harald 
Lander. The latter preserved and 
restored the repertoire through that 
most difficult of periods for any- 
thing verging on the Romantic— 
the 1930s and 1940s. When Lander 
left Copenhagen in 1950, the tradi- 
tion was still upheld by Niels 
Bjorn Larsen, who is now suc- 





— by Frank Schaufuss, 

n a world of changing y 
this adherence to tradition ;, a 
precious thing, but it should no 
be thought for a moment that the 
Royal Danish Ballet has becom, 
merely a museum. Possibly to Us 
outside Denmark, these old work 
are of the greatest interest because 
they are full of charm and go dif. 
ferent to anything we are used tg 
seeing today; they also provide the 
missing link between the Romantic 
era and the ballet of our time. 

I remember apologizing to Ty. 
mara Karsavina at a program of 
the Royal Danish Ballet when they 
gave their first Covent Garden se:. 
son. It seemed to me that she hag 
seen the least interesting of Bour. 
nonville’s ballets. “Ah! but to me it 
was fascinating,” the great Russian 
ballerina declared, you see it is my 
school, the school I was brought up 
in”. 

This same school has made pos- 
sible splendid re-creations of 20th- 
century classics such as Fokine’s 
“Petrouchka” and _ Balanchine's 
“Night Shadow”. Without the re. 
forms of Bournonville, without the 
control that annual examinations 
exert upon the younger members 
of the Royal Danish Ballet School, 
without the loving care with which 
every role, however tiny, is handed 
on from generation to generation 
—would this have been possible? | 
very much doubt it. The discipline 
of a hierarchy has made the Royal 
Danish Ballet what it is. 


Vera Volkova Is Guest 

The one sad omission since the 
departure of Harald Lander is of 
any important contemporary Dan- 
ish work. Of this the Danes are 
well aware; so as to tide them over 
the gap they have resorted to the 
next best thing—the employment 
as guests of the finest foreign cho- 
reographers and of that great Rus- 
sian teacher Vera Volkova. It is 
possible that, with the inspiration 
derived from these artists, a new 
choreographer as great as was 
Bournonville in his time, is at this 
moment being developed. 

What must those who have never 
seen the Danish Ballet expect of it? 
They will see a much softer and 
sweeter style than they are used to. 
There is little of the glitter and 
brilliance so often associated with 
Russian-trained dancers. The Danes 
have a warmth that projects right 
through the theater. They are, to 
use a word that crops up all the 
time in Denmark, “cosy”. 

They are at their best in steps 
that are beaten and in their Ie 
markable elevation, at their weak- 
est in turns and the use of their 
shoulders. The use of the bent knee 
in jetées comes as a surprise 10 
those who are not expecting it. The 
male dancers of the company aié 
unequaled outside Russia. Always 

(Continued on page 33) 
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HE Berlioz Society was 

T founsed in New York City on 
Dec. 21, 1953, and was in- 
rated as a nonprofit organiza- 

tion the following March. Our 
over-all objective is to advance the 
knowledge and understanding of 
Berlioz and his works. Our six 
cific aims, as set forth in our 
current prospectus, are as follows: 


1. To provide a central point 
for the gathering and dis- 


semination of information 
about Berlioz and _ his 
works. 


N 


. To promote the publication 
or reissue of Berlioz scores, 
with the ultimate purpose of 
establishing a complete and 
authentic edition. 

3. To restore Berlioz’s literary 

works to print in scholarly 

translations. 

To promote the recording of 

authentic performances of 

works that are not now 
available. 

To encourage new record- 

ings when the available ver- 

sions could be improved on, 
technically or artistically. 

To demonstrate clearly that 

there is a large section of 

the musical public interested 
in hearing live performances 
of Berlioz’s music. 


* 


wa 


a 


In the firm belief that the sixth 
aim has long since been achieved, 
the new prospectus will substitute 
therefor: 


6. To encourage more live per- 
formances of Berlioz’s mu- 
sic, particularly of those 
works that are seldom 
heard. 


The officers of the society are Sir 
Thomas Beecham, honorary presi- 
dent; J. G. Prod’>homme and Ernest 
Newman, honorary vice-presidents; 
Charles Munch, president; Duncan 
S. Robinson, vice-president; and 
W. E. Gillespie, secretary-treasurer. 


Most Responsible Founder 


W. E. (Ernie) Gillespie, who was 
‘esponsible, more than any other 
me man, for the founding of the 
society, and to whom all Berlioz- 
ians Owe a great debt of gratitude 
for his untiring and devoted efforts, 
was the secretary-treasurer from 
the founding of the society until 
January, 1955, when Robert D. 
Brummer temporarily took over the 
office. On his return from his sab- 
batical in Europe early in June, Mr. 
Gillespie resumed his old position. 

The society’s affairs are directed 
by an Executive Committee, which 
currently consists of eight mem- 
bers. This committee is guided by 
an Advisory Board, which includes 
some of the most distinguished fig- 
ures in American musical life: 

Leon Barzin, Chalmers Clifton, 
John M. Conly, Edward Downes, 
Henry L. Gage, Roland Gelatt, Jay 
S. Harrison, Irving Kolodin, Harold 
Lawrence, Robert Lawrence, God- 
dard Lieberson, James Lyons, 
George R. Marek, Philip Miller, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, Pierre Mon- 
teux, Jean Morel, Herman Neu- 
man, Eugene Ormandy, David Ran- 
dolph, Peter Hugh Reed, Thomas 

Scherman, Carleton Sprague 


Smith, G. Wallace Woodworth. 


June, 1956 


Berlioz Society Crusades 
For Greater Knowledge 
Of the Composer’s Works 


By Duncan S. Ropinson 





Courtesy of French Cultural Service in U.S.A. 





the back of the jacket of Mr. Bar- 
zun’s new translation: 

“In 1929 Alfred A. Knopf pub- 
lished an English version of ‘Soirées 
de l’Orchestre’ as ‘Evenings in the 
Orchestra’, the translation being by 
Charles E. Roche, the Introduction by 


. Ernest Newman. Since the 1920s— 
when the reputation of Berlioz was in 
eclipse and the composer himself the 
victim of a whole series of critical 
misapprehensions—there has been a 
true Berlioz renaissance. The appear- 
ance of Jacques Barzun’s ‘Berlioz and 
the Romantic Century’ (2 volumes, 
1950) signalized the new appreciation 
of the man and his music. Soon after, 
The Berlioz Society was formed; per- 
formances of the composer's greatest 
works were increasingly heard in con- 
cert halls and on the air; and the re- 
cording companies began to lengthen 
their once scandalously short lists of 
Berlioz recordings. 

“Jacques Barzun had often said and 
written that the Roche translation of 
‘Soirées de Jl Orchestre’ was inade- 
quate by later standards. At the invi- 
tation—in fact, at the insistence—of 
The Berlioz Society, he himself there- 
fore undertook the task of translating, 
annotating, and introducing the pres- 
ent edition, altering the English to the 
preferable ‘Evenings with the Orches- 
tra’. Thus it came about that Berlioz’s 
fascinating and remarkable book can 
at last be presented to English-speak- 
ing readers in an edition worthy of 
the original.” 

The book has been chosen as the 
May selection of Readers’ Sub- 
scription, Inc., of which W. H. 
Auden and Lionel Trilling are two 
of the judges. 


Berlioz in 1863, when the second part of “Les 


Troyens” was given in Paris. 


No article on the Berlioz Society 
would be complete without a refer- 
ence, and a tribute, to the late Olin 
Downes. He was the first member 
of our Advisory Board; he attended 
the first organizational meeting 
after we were founded; his articles 
on Berlioz and the society in the 
“New York Times” contributed im- 
measurably to the society’s growth 
and the accomplishments of its 
aims; he was never too busy to give 
advice and counsel when asked, 
and gave untiringly of his time and 
wisdom in solving difficult prob- 
lems. The society owes him a debt 
of gratitude it can never repay. 


Large Membership Sought 


We welcome members from the 
United States and Canada. Our 
aim is to get the largest possible 
continent-wide membership, in or- 
der to enable us to carry out our 
objectives to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. As stated at the beginning of 
this article, we are a strictly non- 
profit organization. No officer or 
member of the Executive Commit- 
tee draws a cent for anything he 
does. We have no “angels.” We 
depend entirely on members’ an- 
nual dues and generous additional 
contributions, which are gratefully 
acknowledged. Basic annual dues 
are nominal—$3 per year; $2 for 
students and members of recog- 
nized musical groups. They were 
deliberately made nominal, in or- 
der to exclude no one. 

In the relatively short time of 
our existence—two and a_ half 
years—we have made reasonably 





Translation in “Newsletter” 


We are proud of the part we 
have played in this translation. The 
reviews have been uniformly en- 
thusiastic, as have been letters from 
members. Our ultimate aim is to 
promote authentic, scholarly trans- 
lations of all the major literary 


impressive progress towards the 
realization of our six aims. Space 
limitations permit dealing with 
only a few of the more important 
of these. 

Many people consider Berlioz as 


great an author as a composer. 
Certain it is that his literary attain- 
ments are second only to his musi- 
cal ones. Among his major liter- 
ary works are “Evenings with the 
Orchestra”, “A Travers Chants”, 
“Les Grotesques de la Musique”, 
the “Mémoires”, and “Treatise on 
Modern Instrumentation and Or- 
chestration”. Of these works, the 
only currently available English 
translation was, until very recently, 
that of the “Mémoires”. 

Two months ago, there was pub- 
lished (Alfred A. Knopf, $6) a new 
English translation, with introduc- 
tion and notes, of “Les Soirées de 
l’Orchestre” (“Evenings with the 
Orchestra”), by Jacques Barzun, 
with six pages of photographs spe- 
cially selected by him. The title 
page bears the statement: “Trans- 
lated at the request of the Berlioz 
Society”. 

In a broadcast of an all-Berlioz 
program over the CBS coast-to- 
coast radio network, on which the 
writer was the guest of James Fas- 
sett, in June, 1954, I stated our in- 
tention to work for a reissue of the 
old Roche translation, which was 
published by Knopf in 1929. 
Shortly thereafter, on consultation 
with Mr. Barzun and other authori- 
ties, we abandoned this project and 
decided to work for a completely 
new translation. I now quote from 


works. During the last several 
months, we have been publishing 
in our “Newsletter” translations of 
chapters of “Les Grotesques de la 
Musique”, by Alfred A. Knodel, as- 
sociate professor of French at the 
University of California, Los Ange- 
les, one of our members. We hope 
that this will lead to the publication 
of a completely new translation of 
this important work. 

We publish and distribute to our 
members a periodical “Newsletter”. 
During 1954, our first year, we 
published monthly, with the excep- 
tion of August. During 1955, news 
and information naturally slack- 
ened off somewhat after the excite- 
ment of the sesquicentennial year, 
and we published eight issues. Our 
May, 1956, issue is, in our judg- 
ment, the best and most informa- 
tive “Newsletter” we have ever 
issued. It is certainly the longest. 
We will not “pad” a “Newsletter”, 
and will not issue unless and until 
we have sufficient worthwhile news 
to justify publication. We expect 
to resume publication monthly by 
September. 

About a year and a half ago, we 
located in Paris, and brought to the 
United States, the scores of about 
30 Berlioz works, none of which, 
with two or three exceptions, had, 
to the best of our knowledge, ever 
been performed on this continent 
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or recorded. The scores were 
found, after an intensive nine- 
month search, in the basement of a 
Paris music publisher’s house, 
wrapped in old newspapers. They 
include the full orchestral scores, 
many of them with complete parts, 
of some of Berlioz’s major works, 
which have been undeservedly neg- 
lected, and a vary large number of 
songs for voice and piano, a selec- 
tion of which we presented at a 
public concert which we gave at the 
French Institute in the United 
States on May 15 (See column 3). 

Included in the full orchestral 
scores are the three sections of 
“Tristia”—“Méditation Réligieuse”, 
“The Death of Ophelia” and the 
“Funeral March for the Last Scene 
of Hamlet”; “Sara la Baigneuse”, 
for three choirs and orchestra; “Le 
Cing Mai”, a cantata on the death 
of the Emperor Napoleon, for bass 
voice, chorus and orchestra; and 
several others. Included in the 
songs for voice and piano are the 
complete. “Mélodies Irlandaises”; 
“Feuillets d’Album”; “Fleurs des 
Landes”; and numerous separate 
songs. 

One of our principal objectives 
is to persuade the conductors of 
symphony orchestras to perform 
these undeservedly neglected works, 
and the recording companies to re- 
cord them. A major difficulty in 
the accomplishment of this objec- 
tive had, up to recently, been the 
fact that no scores were available. 
Our possession of these scores 
represents an important step in the 
accomplishment of one of our ma- 
jor aims. 


Heart-Warming Incident 


The writer told the story of what 
has come to be known as the Musée 
Berlioz project over WNYC on May 
5, and at the concert at the French 
Institute on May 15. While it repre- 
sents one of our major accomplish- 
ments and one of which we are par- 
ticularly proud, and is an unusually 
interesting and heart-warming story. 
only the high spots can be told within 
the limitations of this article. 

.In October, 1954, one of our mem- 
bers, Allan Davis, professor of mathe- 
matics at the University of Nevada, 
wrote us that he had spent a day of 
his summer vacation at the Musée 
Berlioz at La Céte Ste. André, Ber- 
lioz’s birthplace. He found that the 
Musée possessed only a small manual 
78-rpm player, and but one set of 
78-rpm records, recorded many years 
ago. 

He asked Mme. Brunet-Monquat, 
the Conservatrice, why more Berlioz 
music was not made available during 
visiting hours. With tears in her eyes, 
she assured him that funds for the 
Musée were so limited that, although 
her most cherished hope was that it 
could be continually flooded with Ber- 
lioz music during visiting hours, this 
could not be managed financially. She 
had made exhaustive efforts along 
these lines, with no success, except 
that the Marconi Company had of- 
fered to provide her with LP equip- 
ment. She had not accepted the offer, 
for the simple reason that she saw 
no possibility whatever of obtaining 
LP records to use with it. 

Mr. Davis suggested that a great 
good would be done if the Berlioz 
Society could get to the Musée a 
representative collection of Berlioz 
LP records. He concluded, “I feel 


myself that it would be a fine gesture 
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for our society to take measures to 
bring Berlioz in recorded form to the 
birthplace of Berlioz the man.” 

We regarded this letter as a chal- 
lenge. The writer personally inter- 
viewed, or had extended conversa- 
tions with, the heads or key executives 
of every company that had one or 
more Berlioz LP records in its cata- 
logue. Ten days later, we had received 
firm commitments from all of them 
to make available all these records to 
the Musée. 





Among 'the numerous difficulties 
that had to be overcome were four 
major ones: (1) Many of the com- 
panies have a definite policy that they 
will, under no circumstances, make 
free donations of records to museums, 
libraries, hospitals, schools, etc., be- 
cause of the volume of these requests, 
and the manifest impossibility of dif- 
ferentiation. We had to convince them 
that this was something very special 
and unusual, which merited specia! 
treatment; (2) The transmission of the 
records to France involved special 
problems, and there was the virtual 
certainty of customs difficulties at the 
French end; (3) Several companies 
with French and European affiliates 
could not, under their agreements, 
ship records from the United States 
to France; (4) Mme. Brunet-Man- 
quat can neither read nor write Eng- 
lish, seriously complicating the ques- 
tion of letters or transmittal and 
acknowledgement. 

At this point, Jacques Barzun (to 
whom the society owes a great debt 
of gratitude in many more ways than 
one), who had taken great interest in 
the project, had spent two long week 
ends at La Céte, and knows Mme. 
Brunet-Manquat well, suggested to the 
writer that he get in touch with the 
Cultural Division of the French Em- 
bassy in New York. Within almost a 
matter of hours, arrangements had 
been completed to send all the rec- 
ords to France by diplomatic mail 
pouch, under complete diplomatic im- 
munity, thus solving all our problems. 
Fifty-two LP records, representing 
every Berlioz LP record in the 
Schwann Catalogue, were sent to the 
Musée, and a continuing service, as 
new Berlioz LP records are issued, 
has since been maintained. The late 
Olin Downes wrote that, if we had 
accomplished nothing else since we 
were founded, this Musée Berlioz 
project would alone have justified our 
existence. 


Record Companies’ Aid 


The society remains greatly in- 
debted to the generosity and under- 
standing of the record companies, 
without whose splendid cooperation 
the project could never have become 
a reality. 

On the all-important question of 
recordings, the record, we believe, 
pretty well speaks for itself. The very 
large increase in available Berlioz LP 
recordings, since we were founded, is 
most gratifying. But much remains to 

done. As outstanding examples, 





there have been no performances on 
this continent of two of Berlioz’s 
greatest operas, “Benvenuto Cellini” 
and “Beatrice and Benedict”, and only 
one — last spring in Boston, under 
Boris Godolvsky —of “La Prise de 
Troie”, the first part of “Les Troyens”, 
and no recordings of any of them. 

One of our projects is to make 
available recordings under our own 
sponsorship, on a noncommercial 
basis, for distribution to members. 
The first of these will be a recording 
of the nine songs for voice and piano 
that were given at the May 15 con- 
cert, only one of which has ever been 
previously performed on this conti- 
nent, or recorded. They have been 
rerecorded under optimum studio con- 
ditions, and we expect to have them 
pressed for us by one of the record 
companies specializing in the pressing 
of noncommercial records. 

Publicity is the life blood of any 
organization such as ours. Certain 
of the radio stations, notably WNYC, 
have been most generous in arranging 
Berlioz Society programs. The writer 
has made 14 radio appearances on 
behalf of the society over five differ- 
ent stations in the United States and 
Canada, in just over two years. These 
include a broadcast in French over 
the Voice of America, which was 
broadcast to the entire French Na- 
tional network on their “Ici New 
York” program from Washington. 

We have an ambitious, but, we be- 
lieve, practical program. We know 
exactly how we want to carry it out, 
although we always welcome con- 
structive suggestions. Our projects 
are relatively expensive. We hope 
that those in sympathy with our pro- 
gram will give us their support, by 
joining the society, and thus helping 
us to accomplish our objectives. _ 

A prospectus and full information 
regarding membership can _ be ob- 
tained by writing to Duncan S. Robin- 
son, 33 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, 
or to W. E. Gillespie, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, 10 Wheelwright Avenue, Exeter 
N. H. 


New-Found Songs 


In Berlioz Program 


A recital of songs by Hector Ber- 
lioz was given at an open meeting 
of the Berlioz Society at the French 
Institute on May 15 by Ruth Lorin, 
mezzo-soprano. Under the sponsor- 
ship of Pierre Donzelot, who is in 
charge of the cultural division 
of the French Embassy, the recital of- 
fered selections from a body of 
Berlioz’s work located in Paris by 
the Berlioz Society and brought to the 
United States a year and a half ago. 
The society believes that, with a few 
exceptions, these songs had not pre- 
viously been heard or recorded in 
this country. 

Berlioz brought out five collections 
of songs (or more properly vocal 
pieces, since some of them are duets 
and choruses). These are “Mélodies 
Irlandaises”, “Fleurs des Landes”, 
“Les Nuits d’été”, “Feuillets d’Album” 
and “Mélodies”, and range from Op. 
2 to Op. 19. The opus numbers are 
not too important because they often 
do not accurately reflect the time of 
composition. Miss Lorin chose her 
program from these collections, plus 
“La mort d’Ophélie” from “Tristia”. 
All of the songs are in the strongly 
romantic tradition of their period, but 
they bear the unmistakable mark of 
Berlioz in the frequently instrumental 
character of the vocal part, the un- 
comfortably wide range sometimes de- 
manded of the voice, and the .piano 
accompaniments which often cry out 


for orchestral coloration—some of 


the songs, in fact, were orig; allly 
written with orchestra accompagj. 
ment. 

Berlioz always is difficult to inter. 
pret, and his songs are no ©XCeption, 
They are not only technically diff. 
cult for the singer due to the Ber. 
liozian pecularities in melodic writ. 
ing, but they abound in subtleties of 
mood and style which must be com. 
pletely mastered to bring them og 
with any real effect. 

To undertake an entire evening of 
these songs is a tall order. But Mig 
Lorin, who is a young and intelligent 
singer, made a stab at it and did not 
come off too badly. Occasionally, the 
line went out of her range, above or 
below, and her diction could haye 
been better. But, particularly in the 
early groups, which included two 
numbers apiece from “Mélodies Irlan- 
daises” and “Fleurs des Landes”, ang 
while the voice was still fresh, she 
achieved some performances _ that 
showed thought and careful prepar. 
tion. The ungrateful accompaniments 
were ably negotiated by John Cooper, 

—R. £ 


Russian Pianist Wins 
Brussels Contest 


Brussels. -— The fifth Queen 
Elizabeth Competition was held this 
year for pianists—about 60, represent- 
ing 21 nations taking part in the con- 
test. 

The final test consisted of play. 
ing a work for piano solo, a concerto 
of the competitor’s choice, and an 
unpublished concerto especially com- 
posed for the contest by a Belgian 
composer. The new piano concerto 
was written by René Defossez. 

The winner of the first prize of 
150,000 francs ($3,000) was a young 
Russian pianist, Vladimir Askenazy. 
The second prize was awarded to the 
23-year-old American pianist John 
Browning, who won 100,000 francs 
($2,000). 

The other winners were Andrzej 
Czajkowski, of Poland; Cecile Ous- 
set, France; Lazare Berman, Rus 
sia; Tamas Vasary, Hungary; Stani- 
slav Knor, Czechoslovakia; Claude A. 
Coppens, Belgium; Gyorgy Banhalmy, 
Hungary; Hiroko Kashu, Japan; Hans 


sjraf, Austria; and Peter Frankl, 
fungary. 
The judges included Alexander 


Brailowsky, Artur Rubinstein, Annie 
Fisher, Renato Borgatti, Guido Agosti, 
Robert Casadesus, Marcel Ciampi, 
Cor de Groot, Eduardo del Pueyo, 
Emil Gilels, Nikita Magaloff, Emile 
Bosquet, and Marcel Gazelle. Marcel 
Cuvelier was the chairman. 
—Edouard Mousset 


Arrau Praised 
In Tour of Germany 


Berlin —Claudio Arrau’s _ recent 
German tour, his fourth in two years, 
was praised in the press in the same 
glowing terms that had greeted the 
Chilean pianist in previous visits. He 
has already been re-engaged for con- 
certs in Berlin next December, when 
he will be returning to New York 
from part of a world tour. That par 
ticular tour will include South Africa, 
India, Ceylon, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
and, later, Australia and New Zee 
land. : 

Mr. Arrau was heard in Berlin, 
Hamburg, Munich, Hannover, ‘and 
Dusseldorf, among other places. His 
playing of Beethoven’s C minor Com 
certo, the two Brahms concertos, the 
Schumann C major Fantasy; Bee 
thoven’s Sonatas Op. 53 and Op. 1H, 
and other works was received ecstatr 
cally by public and press. 
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Personalities 


Arthur Judson and Artur Rubin- 
stem were honored by the French 
government this past month. Mr. Jud- 
son was made a Chevalier of the Le- 
ion of Honor, and Mr. Rubinstein 
was advanced from the rank of Officer 
to Commander in the same organiza- 
tion. 


Andres Segovia was presented with 
a medal struck in his honor, by 
Charles P. Taft, mayor of Cincinnati, 
on behalf of the Cincinnati Society 
of the Classic Guitar. On the same 
occasion, when Mr. Segovia was solo- 
ist with the Cincinnati Symphony, he 
was given manuscripts of five scores 
written for him by American, French, 
and Spanish composers. 


Igor Gorin, already an honorary 
citizen of the State of Utah, has been 
awarded an honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Law by Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, at Provo, Utah, “for public 
service in music”. The baritone will 
sing the role of Brigham Young for 
the sixth consecutive summer in “All 
Faces West”, the outdoor pageant at 
Ogden, on July 13, 14, and 15. 


Victor Alessandro had the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Humanities 
conferred on him by Southern Meth- 
odist University, within a week of 
receiving the Alice M. Ditson Award 
for 1956 for his “distinguished service 
to American music”. The Ditson 
Award, administered by Columbia 
University, brought the conductor of 
the San Antonio Symphony a stipend 
of $1,000. 


Robert Whitney was presented with 
the Laurel Leaf Award by the Amer- 
ican Composers Alliance for his “dis- 
tinguished service to contemporary 
music”, in a ceremony in New York. 


Isaac Stern became a father on 
May 10, in the midst of his tour of 
the Soviet Union. The ‘baby girl, 
named Shira, was born in New York. 
Another baby girl, named Magda, 
was born to Gloria Lane late in May. 


Maria Tallchief was married on 
June 3 in Wilmette, Ill., to Henry 
Paschen, Jr., construction engineer, 
of Chicago. In May, Violetta Elvin 
announced that she would retire from 





the Sadler’s Wells Ballet to become 
the bride next fall of Fernando Sa- 
varesi, Naples lawyer and industrial- 
ist. 


Gerald Moore reports that he had 
a “wonderful success” with the British 
Musical Delegation to the USSR, 
under the leadership of Sir Arthur 
Bliss, Master of the Queen’s Music. 
The delegation gave 17 concerts in 
— Leningrad, Kieff, and Khar- 
<off. 


Jascha Veissi, now filling orches- 
tral engagements in Germany, Switz- 
erland, England, and other European 
countries, was scheduled to give the 
premiere of Karl Amadeus Hart- 
mann’s Viola Concerto, in Frankfurt 
on May 26. 


Rudolf Bing, Leon Barzin, and 
Albert Morini were passengers on the 
Liberté, when it sailed for South- 
hampton and Le Havre on June 1. 
Ruth O’Neill left for a vacation 
abroad on May 15, aboard the Vul- 
cania. 


Perry O’Neil appeared at a benefit 
for the Edward MacDowell Associa- 
tion on May 15, sponsored by the 
National Association of Women, in 
New York at the National Academy 
Galleries. He was presented at the 
same time with a Medal of Honor by 
the association for “notable pianistic 
achievement particularly in American 
music”. Following his two appear- 
ances last season with the Baltimore 
Symphony, Mr. O’Neil was re-engaged 
to play Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor 
Concerto with the orchestra next Jan. 
26. 


Karl and Phyllis Kraeuter appeared 
as soloists in the Brahms Double 
Concerto with the North Carolina 
Symphony in four cities during April 
and May. The brother-and-sister vio- 
lin-and-cello team have made a spe- 
cialty of the work and given it many 
performances. 


Carol Smith finished a two-month 
concert tour of the United States and 
then sailed on June 5 for six months 
in Milan. 


Gregory Simms ended his spring 


Howard Hanson (right) presents the Henry Hadley Medal to Edwin Hughes 
at the annual awards reception of the National Association for American 
Composers and Conductors, held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Citations 
were also awarded to Thomas Schippers, Franz Waxman, Herbert Elwell, 


and Arturo Sonohano 
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Jerry Darvin 









European tour with a concert in 


Brussels. The American baritone had - 


appeared in Italy, France, Spain, 
Portugal, West Germany, and Bel- 
gium. In May he went to Paris to 
record two LP albums of Negro 
Spirituals and American operatic 
arias for Concerteum Records. Then 
he returned to Vienna to serve as 
soloist in a recording of Beethoven’s 


Ninth Symphony, with the Vienna 
Symphony. 
Rafael Antonio Puyana recently 


returned from a tour of Europe, dur- 
ing which he gave recitals in London, 
Paris, Zurich, Geneva, Rome, and 
Milan, besides making radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts. A native of Colom- 
bia, the harpsichordist has been 
studying with Wanda Landowska. 


Herman Godes will appear twice 
with the Grant Park Symphony, under 
the direction of Franz Allers, in Chi- 
cago this summer, as well as with 
the Wheeling Symphony, under the 
direction of Henry Mazer, in Ogle- 
bay Park. 


Andor Foldes is playing 11 con- 
certos in 20 days in the Union of 
South Africa, after having played 
seven in the Belgian Congo, during 
an African tour. In August he will 
tour South America. 


Leonard Pennario was invited to 
play for President and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower at the White House News 
Photographers’ dinner on June 7. The 
pianist will be heard on the sound 
track of the new film “Julie”, starring 
Doris Day and Louis Jourdan. His 
own composition “Midnight on the 
Newport Cliffs” is the musical theme 
for the picture. 


Jacob Lateiner has been engaged 
as soloist in Beethoven’s “Emperor” 
Concerto, on July 19, and Prokofieff’s 
Third Piano Concerto, on July 20, at 
Ravinia Park, with the Chicago Sym- 
phony under the baton of Georg 
Solti. This marks the pianist’s second 
appearance within two years at Ra- 
vinia with Mr. Solti. 


Jacques de Menasce and his wife 
left for Europe on May 24 aboard the 
Ile de France. 









Luboshutz and Nemenoff returned 
on May 27 from Bermuda, the last 
stop on their annual concert tour. The 
duo-pianists are now in their summer 





ae 

The Mozart Trio — Lee Meredith, 
John Yard, and (standing) Joseph 
Collins — in Williamsburg, Va., 
where the singers gave a concert at 
the Governor’s Palace. The trio re- 
cently returned from a four-month 
concert tour of Europe 


home in Rockport, Me., for a short 
vacation while preparing for their 
appearance with the Boston Symphony 
at Tanglewood on July 13. 


Robert Rounseville has been signed 
to play the title role in a musical 
version of Voltaire’s “Candide”, which 
goes into rehearsal on Sept. 10, under 
the direction of Tyrone Guthrie. The 
book is by Lillian Hellman, the music 
by Leonard Bernstein, the lyrics by 
John Latouche and Dorothy Parker. 


Aaron Rosand has signed a three- 
year contract to record both here and 
abroad for Vox Records. He will play 
the Brahms Violin Concerto under 
William Steinberg at Ravinia Park 
on Aug. 3. 


Valarie Lamoree has appeared this 
past season as guest soloist with the 
Yonkers Male Glee Club, the Knick- 
erbocker Chamber Players in Town 
Hall, and as soprano soloist in Mo- 
zarts “Requiem” with the Queens 
College Choral Society. In July she 
will be soloist at the Miami Beach 
Pop Concerts under the direction of 
D’Artega. 


Carl Garaguly (left) has an informal conversation with David Oistrakh 
(center) and Grant Johannesen at Bergen, Norway. Mr. Johannesen played 
the Grieg Piano Concerto in the opening concert of the Bergen Festival, 
which was attended by the King and Queen of Norway. Mr. Oistrakh was 


heard in a later concert 





MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
REPRESENTATIVES 


United States 


ATLANTA: Helen Knox Spain, 724 
Piedmont Ave., N.E. 

BALTIMORE: George Kent Bellows, 
Peabody Conservatory. 

BUFFALO: Berna Bergholtz, Bufialo 


Public Library. 

BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. 

CHICAGO: Howard. Talley, Music 
Dept., University of Chicago. 

CINCINNATI: Mary Leighton, 506 East 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND: James Frankel, 
land Press. 

DALLAS: George C. Leslie, 6628 Van- 
derbilt Ave. 

DENVER: Emmy 
East First Ave. 

— Richard Fandel, 325 Merton 


Cleve- 


Brady Rogers, 1000 


HOUSTON: Hubert Roussel, Houston 
Post. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Eleanor Y. Pelham, 
5211 Boulevard Place. 


KANSAS CITY: Blanche Ledermas, 
Newbern Hotel, 525 East Armour 
Blvd. 

Albert Goldberg, Correspondent, 


Los Angeles Times. 

MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711-81st St., 
Miami Beach. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Minne- 
sota. 

NEW ORLEANS: Harry B. Loeb, 2111 
St. Charles Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Scheuensee, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 
Shady Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marjory M. Fisher, 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 

SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, 432 
Malden. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.: Theodore Schae- 
fer, National Presbyterian Church. 
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Foreign Countries 
ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro, 
Buenos Aires Musical, Avenida Pueyr- 
red6n 336, Buenos Aires. 
AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 10 Beach 
Road, Edgecliff, Sydney. 
Biddy Allen, 21 Tintern Ave., Toe- 
rak, S.E. 2, Melbourne. 
AUSTRIA: Max Graf, 9 Wilhelm Exner- 
gasse 30, Vienna. 
BELGIUM: Edouard Mousset, Rue 
d’Orlon 22, Brussels. 
BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro. 
CANADA: Colin Sabiston, 200 Cotting- 
ham St., Toronto. 
DENMARK: Torben Meyer, Berlingske 
Tildende, Copenhagen K. 
ENGLAND: Cecil Smith, London Daily 
Express. 
FRANCE: Christian Thoresby, 76 Ave. 
de la Bourdonnais, Paris 7e. 
GERMANY: H. H. _ Stuckenschmidt, 
Berlin-Tempelhof, Thuyring 45. 
Everett Helm, Frittlingen bei Rott- 
weil, Wiirttemberg. 
HOLLAND: Lex van Delden, Moreel- 
sestraat 11, Amsterdam. . 
ITALY: Reginald Smith Brindle, Via 
Marconi 28, Florence. 
Peter Dragadze, Via Pietro Verri 4, 


Milan. 
Cynthia Jolly, Via dei Gracchi 126 
Rome. 
MEXICO: Peggy Munoz, Protasio Tagle 
69-8, Colonia Tacubaya, Mexico, D.F. 
PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de Car- 
neyro, 450 Rua de Paz, Oporto. 
SCOTLAND: Leslie M. Greenlees, The 
Evening News, Kemsley House, Glas- 
gow. 
SPAIN: Antonio Iglesias, Avenida Reina 
Vitcoria 52, Madrid. 
SWEDEN: Ingrid Sandberg, Lidingo 1, 
Stockholm. 
SWITZERLAND: Edmond Appia, 222 
Rue de Candelle, Geneva. 
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Diplomatic Defeat 


To the Editor: 

I have just returned from Rome. 
Italy, where I participated in the In- 
ternational Competition of Orchestral 
Conducting organized by the National 
Academy of Saint Cecilia under the 
auspices of the Italian Foreign 
Office, the Presidency of the Council 
of Ministers, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and the Municipality of Rome. 
Forty-one candidates from 18 nations 
were accepted as contestants in the 
international competition, and there 
was an international jury of experts to 
judge us, which included Artur Rod- 
zinski. 

To avoid any building up of sus- 
pense I shall say at the outset that 
I was not a prize-winner; when I 
was finally eliminated there were 
eight remaining in the competition, 
but I could not remain an extra week 
to witness the finals of the competi- 
tion and see who won for I ran out 
of money. However, from this in- 
teresting experience I received all that 
I had expected and more; a lovely so- 
journ of several weeks in Rome, a 
most cordial reception by the Secre- 
tariat of the Academy, an invitation 
to be a guest at the season’s final con- 
cert by the Orchestra of the Academy 
of Saint Cecilia, guest-conducted by 
Eduard van Beinum.... 


Other Contestants Supported 


There you have a brief resume of 
what appears to have been a pleasant, 
educational experience abroad en- 
joyed by a 29-year-old conductor, a 
private citizen of the United States. 
Actually, the whole affair was an- 
other diplomatic defeat suffered by 
the United States. The conductors of 
most other nationalities at the compe- 
tition (especially, of course, those 
from East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria) were sent by their respec- 
tive Ministries of Culture, after first 
having undergone national elimina- 
tion contests at home. These fellow- 
conductors of mine were amazed 
when they learned that I was paying 
my own way and resided in a shabby, 
third-class hotel; it was most em- 
barrassing to dine with them and con- 
stantly have to excuse my lack of 
appetite when they urged me to order 
less frugally from the menu. “But 
you are representing the United 
States,” they would insist despite my 
assertions of traveling as a private 
citizen. “Why doesn’t your Cultural 
Affairs Officer come to see you? Why 
aren’t you being feted by your Em- 
bassy? Don’t your diplomatic officers 
invite you out? Aren’t they interested 
in your work in this international 
competition?” 

Indeed, the three Czechoslovakian 
conductors felt sorry for me (espe- 
cially after I had told them that one 
of my grandfathers was born in their 
country) and they sort of adopted me. 
Pleasant chaps they were, only a few 
years older than I, yet already suc- 
cessful, honored men in their own 
country. As I was living on a budget 
of 1,500 lire per day and they were 
on an allowance of 8,000 lire per day, 
they constantly wanted to pay for my 
meals whenever we dined together, 
but of course I could not allow it. 
Early one sunny Sunday morning, 
May 6, Pavel Vondruska, conductor 
of the Municipal Orchestra of Prague; 
woke me at my hotel. “Hurry up and 


dress. Two cars are waiting at the 
Embassy. We are invited out for the 
day, and at our request you are in- 
cluded.” No orchestra work was 
scheduled for the day, I had already 
thoroughly explored the major Roman 
ruins, everything was shut down, I 
was alone in the drowsing city on a 
warm spring day with nothing to do. 
Thus I became the guest of the 
Czechoslovakian Minister to Italy, 
Herr Jura. I was introduced to him 
and his wife at the Embassy, as well 
as the First Secretary and his wife, 
we all piled into the cars and were 
off to a wonderful 12-hour day. First 
we drove out to Ostia where we swam 
in the Mediterranean, played soccer 
on the beach, and had a picnic lunch. 
Next we drove down to Anzio and 
had a sumptuous fish dinner in a 
glass-enclosed pavilion overlooking 
the beautiful harbor. Then we drove 
up into the Alban Hills to Lake AI- 
bano around which are clustered 
charming Renaissance and 16th-cen- 
tury villas, and Castelgandolfo, the 
Papal Palace, summer residence of 
the Pope. On another occasion I was 
invited by them to attend the Inter- 
national Tennis Tournament at the 
Foro Italico, where the 1960 Olympics 
will be held. ... 

Becoming as close with the Czech- 
oslovakians as I did, I believe that I 
was able to explain matters enough 
to place our country’s cultural life in 





a better light than my appearance 
indicated (despite the fact that Prague 
has five symphony orchestras, ang 
that every good-sized town in Czech. 
oslovakia has an opera house with a 
season of ten months—15 opera 
houses in such a small country!) 
but I can imagine what the other 
delegation reported regarding the 
American representative when they 
returned home. Such seemingly minor 
cultural defeats are costing us dearly 
in our cold war against Communism. 
This was my third trip to Europe 
since 1952, and, having lived abroad 
a total of 15 months, I am wel 
aware of the growing chorus of 
snickers as our government pours into 
Europe money and machinery byt 
doesn’t seem interested in helping our 
athletes to get to the Olympics or 
in backing up our artists. Europe has 
not lost her great interest in art and 
artists, and if we wish to demon. 
strate the advantages of democracy 
we must prove that the land of mass. 
production is not also a land of cul- 
tural deficiency. After all, diplomats 
are poor representatives of our cul- 
ture and folk-ways because they don't 
reach the common people abroad. . ,. 
Eugene Cohen 

Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Correction 


In the May issue of Musical Amer- 
ica on page 37, the picture caption 
erroneously implied that the Johns- 
town Community Concerts Associa- 
tion mentioned was in New York. 
The picture actually concerned the 
Community Concerts Association of 
Johnstown, Pa. 


In the news 20 years ago 


The Fritz Kreisler operetta “Cissy”? becomes a film in 1936 called “The 





King Steps Out”, with Grace Moore singing the leading role. Upper right, 
she is shown with Walter Connolly; below, with Franchot Tone 


Native composers have their say un- 
interruptedly for three days at the 
festival of contemporary American 
music sponsored by the Westminster 
Choir School. The festival, promised 
as an annual event, brought forward 
22 first performances of works se- 
lected in competition. Choral works, 
quite naturally, have the best of it. 

Three Scandinavian singers make 
their debuts at Covent Garden in 
London—Kirsten Flagstad, Kerstin 
Thorborg, and Gertrud Wettergren. 

A Mozart Week, given by Edwin 
Fischer and his chamber orchestra, is 
a leading contribution to Berlin 






music. 
certos. 

General Motors ends a winter se- 
ries of broadcasts with two concerts 
originating on the Pacific Coast, in the 


The pianist played seven con- 


Hollywood Bowl and in the San 
Francisco War Memorial Opera 
House. 


As the Roman music season nears 
its close, Tullio Serafin offers two 
short operatic novelties, Pick-Mangia- 
galli’s “Il Notturno romantico” 
Annibale Bizelli’s “Doctor Oss” (based 
on a story by Jules Verne). Neither 
disturbs the pleasant somnolence of 
the incipient spring fever. 
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Artists and Management 


Colberts Leave 
Concert Associates 


Henry and Ann Colbert have re- 
signed as Officers and directors of 
Concert Associates, Inc., leaving the 
organization under the direction of 
Janet Lauren and Ruth Hokanson, 
effective May 31. : 

Concert Associates will keep its 

offices at 36 West 57th Street, New 
York 19. Mr. and Mrs. Colbert will 
take their old firm name of Colbert- 
LaBerge Concert Management, with 
new offices at 105 West SSth Street, 
New York 19. Lilian Murtagh -con- 
tinues as director of the organ divi- 
jon. 
‘ Artists represented by Colbert- 
LaBerge are Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
soprano; John Langstaff, baritone; 
Horszowski, Maxim Schapiro, Kon- 
rad Wolff (lecture-recitals), pianists; 
Robert Brink, Giorgio Ciompi, 
Frances Magnes, violinists; Paul Dok- 
tor, violist; Zara Nelsova, cellist; 
Fernando Valenti, harpsichordist; the 
Amadeus, Berkshire, Hungarian, 
Italiano, Juilliard, Loewenguth, and 
Smetana string quartets. Other cham- 
ber ensembles are the Albeneri Trio, 
Trio di Trieste, Pasquier Trio, Robert 
Masters Piano Quartet, Quintetto 
Boccherini, Vienna Octet, Brink and 
Pinkham Duo, Valenti-Wummer Duo, 
Alfred Deller Trio, Rococo Ensemble, 
Saidenberg Little Symphony, Pro 
Musica Antiqua of Brussels, and the 
Randolph Singers. 

Organists managed by Colbert 
LaBerge are Nita Akin, Robert Baker, 
Claire Coci, David Craighead, 
Catharine Crozier, Jeanne Demes- 
sieux, Fernando Germani, Hugh 
Giles, Kenneth Goodman, Jean Lan- 
glais, George Markey, Marilyn 
Mason, Alexander McCurdy, Robert 
Noehren, Flor Peeters, Michael 
Schneider, Alexander Schreiner, Wil- 
liam Teague, Arden Whitacre. 

Concert Associates has announced 
the following artist list for the 1956- 
57 season: David Bar-Ilan, Philippe 
Entremont, Merces Silva-Telles, Rap- 
peport & Suzowsky, pianists; Muriel 
Birkhead, soprano; Betty Allen, 
mezzo-soprano; Leslie Chabay, tenor; 
Robert McFerrin, baritone; the Rob- 
ert Joffrey Theater Dancers; New Art 
Wind Quartet; the Chanticleers, con- 
cert male quartet; the Knickerbockers, 
concert mixed quartet; Reisman Trio 
(piano, violin, cello). Concert Asso- 
Clates promises an announcement of 
expanded personnel and artist lists in 
the near future. 

Concert Associates was formed last 
July, when the Lauren and Hokanson 
Artists Management and the Colbert- 
LaBerge Concert Management com- 
bined their activities. 


NBC Opera Officials 
Make Goodwill Tour 


Officials of the NBC Opera Com- 
pany are currently visiting 24 of the 
45 cities that will hear the newly 
formed ensemble next fall. The good- 
will tour is being made by Alfred 
Stern, vice-president in charge of the 
NBC Theatrical Division of Kagran 
Corporation; Chandler Cowles, gen- 
eral manager of the opera company; 
Robert Aaron, NBC station-relations 
representative; Tom Skelton, produc- 
tion manager; Leonard Meyers, press 
and Promotion director; and Schuyler 
Chapin, of Judson, O’Neill and Judd, 
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managers who booked the opera com- 
pany. 

Cities on the goodwill itinerary 
include Charleston, W. Va.; Rich- 
mond; Columbia, S. C.; Savannah; 
Macon; Atlanta; New Orleans; Fort 
Worth; Oklahoma City; Pittsburg, 
Kan.; Kansas City, Mo.; Omaha; 
Sioux City; Des Moines; Davenport; 
Milwaukee; St. Louis; Cincinnati; 
Dayton; Columbus; Cleveland; and 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Huffman Resigns 


From Boychoir Post 


Princeton, N. J. — Herbert Huff- 
man, founder of the famous Colum- 
bus Boychoir, has resigned as di- 
rector of the Columbus Boychoir 
School. His successor is Donald T. 
Bryant. 

Mr. Huffman has devoted nearly 
two decades to touring with the 
Boychoir, which has taken a toil of 
his health. He plans to devote him- 
self to private business, but will re- 
main in a consulting capacity as a 
member of the school’s board of 
trustees. 

Mr. Bryant joined the school staff 
in 1948, after having graduated from 
Capital University and the Juilliard 
School of Music. He has served the 
school as associate music director 
and toured with the choir during the 
past season. He is also a pianist and 
composer. 

T. Robert Bassett, principal of the 
American Community School, Beirut, 
Lebanon, since 1952, has joined the 
Columbus School as headmaster. 


Managers Association 


Re-elects Allen 


Kenneth L. Allen, Jr., has been 
re-elected president of the Indepen- 
dent Concert Managers Association. 
Other officers elected are Herbert 
Barrett and Eastman Boomer, vice- 
presidents; David Libidins, secretary; 
and J. H. Meyer, treasurer. Other 
directors are Henry Colbert, David 
Rubin, and Ludwig Lustig. 


Santa Barbara 


Artist Exchange 


Santa Barbara, Calif.—The Pacific 
Coast Festival Association, sponsors 
of the Santa Barbara Music Festival, 
and the Associacion de Concertista 
Mexicanos, A. C., have named the 
first two musicians to participate in 
their series of annual cultural ex- 
change concerts between the United 
States and Mexico. 

They are John Browning, Los An- 
geles pianist; and Jose Kahan, Mexi- 
can pianist. Mr. Browning will be 
presented in a concert on Aug. 22, 
by the Mexican association, at the 
Palacio de Bellas Artes in Mexico 
City, with the sponsorship, of the 
Mexican Government. Mr. Kahan, 
now on his first European tour, will 
be presented at the 1956 Santa Bar- 
bara Music Festival in June. 


Lauris Jones Accepts 
Long Beach Post 


Long Beach, Calif—Lauris Jones 
has been named permanent conductor 
of the Long Beach Philharmonic, fill- 
ing the vacancy left by the retirement 
of Robert Resta. 


Five Conductors Named 
For Symphony Series 


The Symphony of the Air has 
scheduled a Special Events Series for 
Carnegie Hall next season, in which 
the conductors will be Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Sir Thomas Beecham, Igor 
Markevitch, Josef Krips, and Georg 
Solti. The last three have not pre- 
viously conducted in New York. 

In other concerts the orchestra ex- 
pects to give three programs of oper- 
atic excerpts, and two concerts of 
complete operas in concert form. A 
planned series of concerts in sub- 
urban areas will feature young Amer- 
ican conductors and soloists. Negotia- 
tions for a national tour for February, 
1957, are also in progress. 


Wardle To Manage 
Lyric Quartet 


The Lyric Quartet, vocal ensemble 
offering a variety of programs, has 
signed a managerial contract with 
Constance Wardle. The quartet in- 
cludes Suzanne Der Derian, soprano; 
Charlotte Carlson, contralto; Con- 
stantine Cassolas, tenor; and Wilbur 
Isaacs, bass, with Mr. Isaacs as direc- 
tor. The quartet recently served as 
soloists with the Dessoff Choirs in its 
Carnegie Hall program. 


Woodwind Quintet 


To Tour South America 


The New York Woodwind Quintet 
will undertake its first tour of South 
America in August and September, 
1956. The tour is being sponsored 
by the American National Theater 
and Academy’s International Ex- 
change Program, in co-operation with 
Herbert Barrett, the group’s manager. 
The ensemble—composed of Samuel 
Baron, flute; Jerome Roth, oboe; Ber- 
nard Garfield, bassoon; John Barrows, 
horn; and David Glazer, clarinet— 





will visit Mexico, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 


Lieberson Named Head 
Of Columbia Records 


Goddard Lieberson was named 
president of Columbia Records, the 
record and phonograph manufactur- 
ing division of Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, Inc., on June 4. James B. 
Conkling, president of Columbia 
Records since February, 1951, and a 
vice-president and director of CBS 
since June, 1951, resigned on June 1 
for personal and business reasons 
in order to relocate in California. 


National Music League 
Signs Elmer Dickey 


As the result of recent auditions, 
the National Music League has added 
Elmer Dickey, tenor, to its artist list. 
Born in Texas, Mr. Dickey is the 1956 
winner of the Marian Anderson 
Award. He has appeared in Carnegie 
Hall, singing in Orff’s “Carmina 
Burana”, under the direction of Leo- 
pold Stokowski; he has sung on the 
Standard Oil radio program in San 
Francisco and on a telecast in Ger- 
many. 


Ulanowsky Joins 
Bach Aria Group 


Paul Ulanowsky has succeeded the 
late Erich Itor Kahn as pianist of the 
Bach Aria Group. 


Claire Degener 
Now with MCA 


Claire S. Degener, former vice- 
president of Ronald A. Wilford Asso- 
ciates, has joined the New York play 
department of MCA Artists. 





Ten Summer Pops 
For Miami Beach 


Miami.—Four guest conductors 
have been signed to appear at the 
Summer Pops concerts in Miami 
Beach with the University of Miami 
Symphony. They are Morton Gould, 
Arthur Fiedler, Skitch Henderson, and 
D’Artega. Three of the ten sched- 
uled Sunday evening concerts will be 
led by the regular conductor, John 
Bitter. 

Mischa Elman was soloist in the 
orchestra’s final concert of the 1955- 
56 series. He played Beethoven’s Vio- 
lin Concerto with his usual technical 
skill and interpretative mastery. Mr. 
Bitter gave a well-balanced, well-pre- 
pared reading of Brahms’s Fourth 
Symphony. 

The audiences gave Sir Thomas 
Beecham ovations when he conducted 
a pair of concerts here. The orches- 
tra did itself proud under his direc- 
tion in a program that included Mo- 
zart’s “Prague” Symphony and a D 
major Divertimento and _ Sibelius’ 
Symphony No. 7. 

Rare artistry marked Artur Rubin- 
stein’s solo playing in a Mozart con- 
certo and Rachmaninoff's Rhapsody 
on a Theme by Paganini. The or- 
chestra, led by Mr. Bitter, was heard 
in Strauss’s “Death and Transfigura- 


tion” and works by Samuel Barber 
and Don Gillis. 

The third and final pair of Young 
People’s Concerts was played by the 
orchestra, under Mr. Bitter, in April. 

Miami’s second annual Festival of 
Music took place in the Orange Bowl 
stadium, May 9-11. The University 
of Miami Symphony and a 5,000- 
voice choir were featured. 

The Beaux Arts Trio ended the 
first season of subscription concerts 
presented by the Friends of Chamber 
Music at the White Temple Church. 

The Civic Music Association pre- 
sented the Houston Symphony, with 
Milton Katims conducting, and Barry 
College presented the First Piano 
Quartet in its current Culture Series, 
in the Barry Auditorium. Both the 
Harvard Glee Club, led by G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth, and the Duke Uni- 
versity Glee Club, led by Norman A. 
Desrosiers, were heard. 

—Arthur Troostwyk 


Representatives Pass 
Music Council Bill 


Washington, D. C.—The House of 
Representatives passed a bill on May 
21 to grant a Congressional Charter 
to the National Music Council. Simi- 
lar bills have been introducd in the 
Senate and await action by that body. 
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Ward Shows Theatrical Skill 


In First Opera, Pantaloon 


By Ronatp EYER 


Of Leonid Andreieff’s tragi-com- 
edy, “He Who Gets Slapped”, dated 
1922, Bernard Sobel said, “It is an 
effective and moving play with much 
philosophy and symbolism. Though 
it seems profound it is actually rather 
superficial and not properly moti- 
vated.” 

The same thing can be said about 
“Pantaloon”, the operatic version of 
the play, with libretto by Bernard 
Stambler and music by Robert Ward, 
which had its premiere at the hands 
of the Columbia Theater Associates 
in co-operation with the Columbia 
University Workshop in the Juilliard 
Concert Hall on May 17 (repeated 
May 18 and 19). 


Cireus Background 


The story of the play is neatly 
summed up by Mr. Sobel: “A de- 
feated and lonely man joins a circus 
and becomes one of the clowns. He 
falls in love with Consuelo, a lovely 
bare-back rider, and rather than see 
her married to a degenerate million- 
aire by her money-seeking guardian, 
he poisons her and then commits 
suicide.” The opera story is the same 
except Messrs. Stambler and Ward 
decided on a happy ending, thus 
twisting the tragi-comedy at the last 
minute into an anti-climactic farce. 

This was an unfortunate switch, 
for, in the first two acts and up to the 
dénouement, the authors had under 
way what appeared to be an effective 
tragic opera with some nice mystical 
overtones of the “Passing of the Third 
Floor Back” variety. There were viv- 
idly dramatic roles for Consuelo, the 
beautiful bare-back rider, for a sav- 
agely masochistic female animal 
trainer, for the “degenerate million- 
aire”, for the keeper of the horses 
who truly loves Consuelo, and, of 
course, for Pantaloon, the lonely man 
turned clown who gets slapped and 
apparently represents everybody’s 
fate. The enigmatic character of the 
latter, by the way, and his rather du- 
bious connection with anything else 
in the play account for the weak mo- 
tivation noted before. 


Stambler’s Libretto 


Mr. Stambler has made a good Eng- 
lish libretto, well-paced, intelligent 
without being literary, poetic without 
being arch, and sensibly realistic (ex- 
cept for one highly emotional episode 
which turned upon a peculiarly crass 
and woefully non-sinister proposition 
about going to lunch). 

To this libretto the music was a 
perfect complement. Ward is not an 
“ism” composer. He uses what idioms 
and styles he thinks he needs at a 
given moment. He can be Wagnerian, 
French-Romantic, post-Impressionist, 
folkish or contemporary, as the situa- 
tion seems to demand, and not be 
embarrassed or coy about it. In this 
uninhibited spirit; he resembles Gian- 
Carlo Menotti, but he is structurally 
sounder than Menotti, less tortuous 
in the melodic line and less abrupt 
in his transitions from one kind of 
music to another. He also shares with 
Menotti, as well as with William 
Walton, Virgil Thomson, Norman 
Dello Joio and regrettably few other 
contemporaries, a sure sense of thea- 
ter, of dramatic surge and contrast 
and the all-important matters of pro- 
portion and timing. Considering that 
“Pantaloon” is his first opera, this 







quality was remarkably consistent. 
Ward also is fecund in tuneful ideas 
of grace and profile, and his word- 
setting has a naturalness, without 
monotony, which stamps him as an 
uncommonly fine prosodist. 

I was unhappy about the last act. 
From high melodrama requiring a 
resounding climax, one was let down, 
due to the change of ending, to 
sweet nothings straight out of a 
Broadway musical, and before the 
curtain got down castanets were heard 
in a tango and the principals were 
down front in a Romberg duet, com- 
plete with spotlight, dazzling white 
costumes, and presumably the moon 
above. It was an unfortunate lapse 
of style which should be corrected 
without delay. 

Unfortunate too was the use, per- 
haps misuse, of amplification. The 
orchestra was ear-splitting in its cli- 
maxes, and the singers seemed to be 
screaming much of the time to get 
above it. In a relatively small audi- 
torium like the Juilliard there hardly 
seems need for any amplification at 
all. Acting and staging were on a 
highly professional level. Paul Ukena 
was flexible and convincing dramati- 
cally in the name part, although his 
voice did not wear well and the fal- 
setto notes called for at the end of 
his otherwise attractive little curtain 
song were awkward for him. Ewan 
Harbrecht sang beautifully and was 
equally convincing as Consuelo. 
Regina Safarty gave a fiery perform- 
ance as the animal tamer, but emotion 
occasionally made her tone strident 
and interfered with her diction. Ru- 
dolph Thomas’ conducting was, to 
say the least, emphatic. 
ER rt NS A tie 


PANTALOON 


Opera _in three acts by Robert 
Ward. Libretto by Bernard Stam- 
bler, based on Andreieff’s “He Who 
Gets Slapped’. Production directed 
by Felix Brentano. Musical direc- 
tor: Rudolph Thomas. Scenic direc- 
tor: Frederick Kiesler. Presented 
by Columbia Theater Associates in 
co-operation with the Columbia Uni- 
versity Opera Workshop, at the 
Juilliard Concert Hall, on May 17, 
| 18 and 19, 1956. 





CAST 
ME «ubiculepexddeian Fred Swanson 
PEN 6 sat bd icrquroateal Charles C, Welch 
[Daas <eenwceed James Norbert 
| Mancini ..... ..Norman Myrvik 
“eee aren Regina Sarfaty 
Se = aul Ukena 
PA Ewan Harbrecht 
SOD 5's a9 t6: «aay Richard Ballard 
Baron Regnard..Stephen Harbachick 
Third Clown...... rancis Barnard 
ee SEY Ww d'ey <ctled Charlotte —- 
BOSWOT cccccccsscccccs James Davis 
Aerialists, gypsies, jugglers, cancan 
girls, etc. 





Hunter College 
Stages Fra Diavolo 


The Hunter College Opera Associa- 
tion attempted to resuscitate Auber’s 
126-year-old comic opera “Fra Di- 
avolo” with a carefully prepared pro- 
duction, on May 10, but did not quite 
succeed. To the association should go 
credit for providing the opportunity 
to reassess a famous work, which re- 
portedly had not been given in New 
York since the 1910-11 season. 

In John Gutman’s brisk translation, 
the work might have its uses as work- 
shop material. Auber’s score is weli 
constructed and no snap to sing; there 
are one or two pleasant melodies, and 
most of the ensembles are attractive. 





In a scene from “Pantaloon” are (left to right) Norman Myrvik, James 
Norbert, Paul Ukena, Regina Sarfaty, Ewan Harbrecht, Stephen Harbachick 


Still, it sounds like diluted Rossini or 
Donizetti, and Scribe’s woefully thin 
libretto about a disguised bandit who 
causes romantic complications is quite 
tiresome. 

At Hunter College, Rose Landver 
had staged the production neatly, with 
a certain amount of comic resource; 
William Tarrasch conducted a lively 
performance; and Rosalind Gordon’s 
sets were pleasantly conventional. In 
the May 10 performance, the cast 
work diligently but rather amateur- 
ishly, but deserved praise for their ex- 
cellent diction. Only Carolyn Chris- 
man, as the heroine, Zerlina, showed 
a voice of promise, and she handled 
her charming second-act aria, while 
undressing for bed, with delightful 
aplomb. 

The performance was repeated on 
May 11 and 12. Casts included Brent 
Williams and Byron Steele (Lorenzo), 
Miss Chrisman and Lucille Sullam 
(Zerlina), Robert Shuster and William 
Wolff (Matteo), Elaine Bonazzi and 
Janet Southwick (Lady Allcash), Rob- 
ert Scheuer and Peter Binder (Lord 
Allcash), Alan Smith and Kenneth 
Lane (Fra Diavolo), Jeffrey Wolfe 
(Beppo), and Marvin Snow oe 


Ouanga, Negro Opera, 
Has New York Premiere 


The National Negro Opera Founda- 
tion presented a semi-staged version 
of Clarence Cameron White’s “Ouan- 
ga” at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on May 27. In this New York pre- 
miere, the opera was sung largely in 
concert form, but there were several 
dances and occasional stage action by 
the leading singers. 

The opera deals with Jean-Jacques 
Dessalines, the slave who became 
emperor of Haiti at the beginning of 
the 19th century. The cast included 
McHenry Boatwright, as Dessalines; 
Juanita King, as Defilee; Joseph Lips- 
comb, as Le Bossal; Adelaide Boatner, 
as Mougali; Roy O’Laughlin, as 
Michel; Evelyn Greene, as Gerin; 
Lisle Greenidge, as Papaloi; Leroy 
Broadwith, as Pere Brelle; and Fran- 
cena Taylor, as a voice. 

Henri Elkan conducted, and Mary 
Cardwell Dawson, who heads _ the 
foundation, had prepared the choir. 


Third Street Settlement 
Presents Triple Bill 

The Third Street Music School 
Settlement staged an operatic triple 
bill in the school auditorium on May 
24 and 25. Allan Davis’ “The Ordeal 
of Osbert”, with a libretto based on a 


story by P. G. Wodehouse; Arthur 
Benjamin’s “The Devil Take Her”: 
and Anthony Collins’ “Catherine 
Parr” made up the bill. Mr. Davis, 
music director of the school, con- 
ducted the operas, assisted by a 35. 
piece orchestra. “The Ordeal of Os- 
bert”, written in 1949 and produced 
elsewhere, was given its New York 
premiere on this occasion. 


Mannes College Offers 
Haubiel, Puccini Works 


Charles Haubiel’s one-act opera, 
“Sunday Costs Five Pesos”, was pre- 
sented by the opera department of the 
Mannes College of Music, in its audi- 
torium on May 24 and 25, on a double 
bill with Puccini’s “Gianni Schicchi”, 
Patricia Neway staged the Haubiel 
work, Ralph Herbert the one by Puc- 
cini. The accompaniments were’ 
played on two pianos by Paul Berl 
and Otto Guth. The NBC-TV Opera 
translation of “Schicchi” was used, 
Both performances of the double bill 
were sung to overflow audiences. 


Metropolitan Opera 
Season Assured 


The dispute between the Metropol- 
itan Opera Association and _ the 
American Guild of Musical Artists 
was settled on June 6, insuring a 
1956-57 opera season in New York. 
The resultant agreement calls for a 
new two-year contract. Chorus mem- 
bers will get an increase in pay for 
extra rehearsal hours, and ballet 
dancers will have to donate less free 
rehearsal time. 

A job security clause provides that 
no members of the chorus and ballet 
may be dismissed during the two-year 
contract except new members, who 
may be dismissed after one year. Not 
more than five members of the two 
groups, collectively, may be dismissed 
at the end of the contract. 


City Center 
Shows Small Loss 


The City Center of Music and 
Drama of New York, a nonprofit or- 
ganization, ended its 13th year with 
a net deficit of $10,254. An operat- 
ing deficit of $220,000 was counter- 
balanced by four items: $50,000 from 
the State Department for the New 
York City Ballet’s transportation m 
Europe; $40,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation; public contributions; and 
$80,000 back rent to New York City 
which had been waived. 
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RECITALS 


New Music Concerts 


Carl Fischer Hall, April 24 and 
May 1.—In the absence of Rosalyn 
Tureck this series was under the di- 
rection of Eric Simon. Of the 11 
works presented, none was of real 
distinction, although a few made live- 
ly listening. Noel Sokoloff’s Second 
String Quartet is obviously the ‘work 
of a craftsman. It never fails to inter- 
est, notwithstanding the well-known 
path it follows. It is somewhat like 
a completely tonal Bartok Quartet, 
loosely knit and charming. 

The Charles Ives Piano Trio, (1904- 
11) is written in a conflict of styles. 
It has equal parts of clashing disson- 
ances, saccharine impressionism and 
American folk songs. That his mind 
released a devilish imagination, one 
would not deny, but at the same time 
it often lacked intellectual discern- 
ment. Still, Ives remains a fabulous 
figure of the 20th century. 

Arthur Honegger’s engaging Violin 
Sonata (1920) though not a major 
work of the Swiss master, neverthe- 
less combines a wide emotional 
range with a confident hand. Benja- 
min Britten’s song cycle “Winter 
Words”, Op. 52, on lyrics and bal- 
lads of Thomas Hardy written in 
1953, was heard for the first time. It 
is at best sporadically effective. There 
are moments of true dramatic inten- 
sity and others of synthetic affectation. 

Other works on the series were 
Paul Jelescu’s Suite for Clarinet; 
Dimitri Kabalevsky’s “Seven Merry 
Songs”; Nils Viggo Bentzon’s Third 
Piano Sonata; Silvestre Revueltas’ 
Three Songs and Three Violin Pieces; 
Alberto Ginastera’s Piano Sonata; 
and Peter Stearns’s “Whitman” Song 
Cycle. —E. L. 


Gerald Tarack ..... Violinist 


_Town Hall, April 30.—So many 
violinists are prone to follow such a 
routine pattern in their programming 
that many listeners might well won- 
der if the violin literature is unus- 
ually small. As his program showed, 
Gerald Tarack is not a_ violinist 
bound to tradition, for the music he 
chose on this occasion was not only 
out of the ordinary but also a de- 
light to hear. And it was performed 
with distinction. 

Mr. Tarack began with Prokofieff’s 
Sonata for Solo Violin, Op. 115. 
Rhythmic energy in the first move- 
ment, a lyrically sustained melodic 
line in the second, and a finale char- 
acterized by dash and vigor were the 
highlights in the violinist’s reading. 
The music is at times on the banal 
side, but Mr. Tarack’s performance 
never was. 

One seldom hears Paganini’s so- 
natas for violin and guitar (of which 
seven were performed), and one is 
grateful to Mr. Tarack for reviving 
them. They are delightful music, 
filled with sunny and graceful melo- 
dies, and also fabulously difficult. 
Perhaps the performance was too 
cautious and lacking in virtuosic aban- 
don, but Mr. Tarack’s tone was al- 
ways warm and pleasing, and he cap- 
tured the dance-like rhythms admir- 
ably. He was ably assisted by Julio 
Prol, guitarist. 

‘Vaughan Williams’ Concerto in D 
minor for Violin and Strings was an 
ideal vehicle for Mr. Tarack’s talents. 
Assisted by a nine-member string 
ensemble, he showed a thorough un- 
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derstanding of the work’s form and 
its various moods and was in com- 
plete rapport with the chamber group. 

—F., M., Jr. 


Terry Murray ...... Pianist 


Town Hall, May 3 (Debut).—Terry 
Murray, a young pianist from Geor- 
gia who has been heard here pre- 
viously in smaller halls, presented an 
all-Chopin recital for his Town Hall 
debut. Besides the seldom played 
Allegro de Concert, Op. 46, and the 
Polonaise-Fantasie, Op. 61, Mr. Mur- 
ray’s program included five Etudes, 
the Fantasie-Impromptu, the Ber- 
ceuse, the Ballade in F minor, and the 
B flat minor Sonata. To these, Mr. 
Murray brought considerable techni- 
cal prowess, often of the “hammer 
and tongs” variety, flexibility of 
rhythm, and a rather hard, steely 
tone in fortissimos. The young pian- 
ist, however, showed a_ sensitive 
awareness for the Chopin idiom in 
his playing of the Berceuse and the 
less turbulent passages of the Polon- 
aise. The Fantasie-Impromptu was 
given a brilliantly virtuosic perform- 
ance as were portions of the Ballade, 
although the pianist was not quite 
equal to the technical demands of the 
Ballade’s final pages. 

When Mr. Murray irons out the 
rough spots in his technique, tones 
down his penchant for making the 
strings of the piano jangle, and de- 
velops a more persuasive singing tone, 
he should be an interesting Chopin 
player. —R. K. 
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Gerda Christensen . . Soprano 


Town Hall, May 6, 5:30 (Debut).— 
For her Town Hall debut recital, 
Gerda Christensen, assisted by Edwin 
McArthur at the piano, presented a 
varied program that included the first 
New York performance of the 19th- 
century Danish composer Peter 
Heise’s song cycle “Dyveke Sange”; 
the premiere of Nadine Siseva’s “We'll 
go no more a-roving”; the first con- 
cert performance of the Aria “On the 
Long Ride Down”, from William 
Bergsma’s opera “The Wife of Martin 
Guerre”; three excerpts from Masse- 
net’s “Manon”; a Scandinavian group; 
and songs by Purcell, Mozart, Griffes, 
Barber, and Dello Joio among others. 

Miss Christensen had a pleasing 
Stage personality and she sang with 
poise and conviction. Unfortunately, 
her voice lacked tonal luster as well 
as resonance, nor did it seem suffi- 
ciently trained to be a match for her 
musical understanding and interpre- 
tative ability. —R. K. 


Bela Herskovits ...... Tenor 


Carnegie Hall, May 6.—Mr. Hers- 
kovits, a former cantor from Buda- 
pest, was ill-advised to give a recital. 
The first hour of his program was de- 
voted to examples of cantorial ex- 
positions and chassidic folk melodies. 
Only at the forte level did his voice 
ring true; at other levels, it had a 
hoarse quality, with awkward breaks 
in the registers. Aiding the cantor 


Tal, (=), am dela. 4 


was an amateur choir of limited’ 


ability. Mr. Herskovits’ congregation, 
which formed a large part of the 
audience, applauded everything with 
genuine enthusiasm. —E. L. 


Warren Boy Choir 

Town Hall, May 13, 2:30.—The 
Warren Boy Choir, under Byron L. 
Swanson, gave a concert designed to 
satisfy many tastes. With works by 


Mozart, Bach, Mendelssohn, and 
Brahms, it offered Strauss’s “Em- 
peror” Waltz and Van Heusen’s 


“Country Style”. The group’s singing 
was also gratifying, for though the 
boys seemed more at home with the 
melodies of Strauss than those of 
Bach, the singing was that of a well- 
trained and dedicated choir. Its bal- 
ances, as well as its sweet blending 
tones, left little to be desired, though 
enthusiasm was somewhat lacking in 
Mendelssohn’s “Hear My Prayer” and 
Bach’s “Bist du bei mir”. Brahms’s 
“In stiller Nacht” and _ Purcell’s 
“Nymphs and Shepherds” showed the 
group at its best. Here was music the 
boys obviously loved, and they sang 
it with a sensitive and refined under- 
standing for the music’s simplicity. 
Adelaide Swanson provided the ac- 
companiments. 

The group, which comes from 
Warren, Pa., made an attractive pic- 
ture on the stage. In the first part of 
the program the boys were dressed 
in red robes with gold collars and 
sashes; and for the second part, in 
which the light music was sung, they 
appropriately changed to more in- 
formal attire. 

One of the most charming works 
was Strauss’s “Pizzicato Polka”, in 
which the boys made the gestures of 
playing imaginary stringed instru- 
ments. Here the boy’s merriment and 
joy in what they were singing clearly 
was felt and was shared by the audi- 


ence. —F, M., Jr. 
Andrea Zannis ..... Baritone 
Carnegie Recital Hall, May 24 


(Debut). — Andrea Zannis, young 
Greek-born baritone, disclosed a 
handsome voice in his debut program, 
which was devoted to arias from 
operas by Haniel, Verdi, and Gior- 
dano; to songs by Scarlatti, Diaz, 
Chopin, Tosti, Sieczynski, and Rod- 
gers; and to four Greek songs. The 
voice had power, evenness, and range, 
and Mr. Zannis was in full command 
of its dynamics, from fine-spun pianis- 
simos to full-throated tones. 

In terms of a recital appearance, 
the baritone lacked some finesse in 
interpreting art songs, but his han- 
dling of the operatic arias was com- 
municative and exciting. 

Alfred Heller was the accompanist. 

R. 


Victor Stott Concert 


Town Hall, May 27.—Mr. Stott, 
an industrious and enterprising voice 
teacher, presented many of his stu- 
dents in an extensive song recital. It 
revealed two very promising voices, 
those of Harriet Lasting and Victor 
Brescia, and a group of young sing- 
ers that maintained musicality at all 
times. 

The second half of the program was 
devoted to the local premiere of 
Mozart’s unfinished singspiel “The 


Goose of Cairo”. It proved to be 


good Mozart, not an important cre- 
ation, but one that bubbles with lively 
duos and lyric arias. It would be 
excellent for an opera workshop. It 
was given a rather stiff performance 
that would have benefited by the use 
of a conductor, but it nevertheless 
conveyed the joy of the score.—E. L. 


John Cage Group 


Carl Fischer Hall, May 30.—This 
strange, esoteric concert brought first 
performances of: “Structure Ia” by 
Boulez; “4 more” by Brown; Klavier- 
stiicke V-VIII by Stockhausen; Radio 
Music and Music for 4 Pianos by 
Cage; Suite for Piano by Wolff; and 
Pieces for String Quartet by Feldman. 
The Stockhausen music revealed the 
most gifted of the composers. 

The masterful Webern Op. 5, Five 
Pieces for String Quartet, was bril- 
liantly performed by Juilliard Quartet. 
Morton Feldman is engaged in a 
serious pursuit that will bear fruit. 
His palette seems terribly limited, for 
his craft accepts but a few figurations. 
But his music is basically tonal and 
not a little influenced by jazz rhythms. 
It has not only sensitivity but a rea- 
sonableness that expects a live audi- 
ence attended by people engaged in 
a musical experience. David Tudor 
and Maro Ajemian were among the 
performers. —E. L. 


Boston Symphony 
To Play in Russia 


Boston.—The Boston Symphony 
has accepted an invitation from the 
Soviet Union to include that coun- 
try in its European tour of next 
August and September. With Charles 
Munch as conductor, the orchestra 
will be the first American symphonic 
ensemble to perform in Russia. 

The European tour was announced 
last January and will be made in co- 
operation with the International Ex- 
change Program of the American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy. The 
orchestra will spend six days in 
Russia, with concerts planned for 
Moscow and Leningrad. The Soviet 
Union will assume transportation ex- 
penses during that period and will 
pay a stipend for the concerts on its 
territory. Concerts in Helsinki, on 
Sept. 4, and Prague, on Sept. 11, 
bracket the Russian appearances. 


Houston Symphony 
Beethoven Cycle 


Houston, Texas.—The Houston 
Symphony, conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski, will present a Beethoven 
cycle in the 1956-57 season, to in- 
clude the nine symphonies, several 
concertos, and other works. 

Guest conductors are to be Sir 
Malcolm Sargent, Andre Kostelanetz, 
Victor Alessandro, Pierre Monteux, 
Walter Herbert, and Maurice Bonney. 


Correction 


Simon Boosey was erroneously 
listed as head of the New York office 
of Boosey & Hawkes in the May 
issue of “Musical America”. David 
Adams is general manager of Boosey 
& Hawkes in America, and Mr. 
Boosey is head of artist promotion, 
from the New York office. 











ORCHESTRAS in New York 


Manhattan School 

Gives King David 
Manhattan Orchestra. 

Chorus, Hugh Ross, conductor. Col- 


Manhattan 


eridge-Taylor Perkinson, narrator; 
Caryl Stecker, soprano; Carline Ray, 
contralto; Harold Orbach, tenor, 
Manhattan School of Music, May 4: 


Se TE. iio a naclans Honegger 


Many professional organizations 
would be proud of this performance 
of Honegger’s rich and _ gripping 
score, “King David”; for the students 
performed with a vitality and a fresh- 
ness of spirit that brought this music 
vividly to life. Equally noteworthy 
was the momentum and the dramatic 
intensity Mr. Ross achieved from the 
orchestra and the chorus. This is not 
to say there were no rough moments, 
but better a few slurred notes than 
matter-of-fact slickness. 

The soloists maintained a generally 
high standard. One should point out 
the well-placed and melodious voice 
of the narrator, Coleridge-Taylor 
Perkinson; and the musicianly and 
often beautiful singing of Caryl 
Stecker. —F. M., Jr. 


Magda Laazlo Makes 
American Debut 


Camera Concerts, Jacques Monod, 
conductor. Magda Laszlo, soprano; 
Juilliard String Quartet. Town Hall, 
May 7: 

Variations for Orchestra, Op. 30.... 

ik Raskin 6 amine hub dhe ah we Baauive Webern 
(First American performance) 
“Music for the Theater’...... Copland 
a, ee Dallapiccola 
(First American performance) 
Concert. for String Quartet and 
Orchestra ....c0s. Handel-Schoenberg 

Two American premieres and the 
United States debut of the distin- 
guished Hungarian soprano Magda 
Laszlo made this concert of contem- 
porary music one of the most stimu- 
lating this season. It was not a con- 
cert, however, for easy-going listen- 
ing. The Webern and the Dallapiccola 
would take several more hearings to 
grasp them completely, but, never- 
theless, they made such a striking 
first impression that one would wel- 
come frequent performances. 

The Webern Variations for Or- 
chestra is a short, poetic work, scored 
in almost chamber-music fashion, and 
in the 12-tone style. Fascinating in 
its gossamer sounds, it seems similar 
to a jigsaw puzzle. All the elements 
of a picture are there; one must only 
think how to fit them perfectly to- 
gether. 

Dallapiccola’s “An Mathilde” is 
also a difficult nut to crack. A can- 
tata for soprano and orchestra, the 
work is set to texts by Heine—poems 
which he wrote during the last years 


of his life when he was worried about- 


the fate of his wife after his death. 
The work seethes with moments of 
Elektra-type fury that are followed 
by moments of autumnal brooding. 
The vocal line cannot be easy to 
handle, but to Miss Laszlo the diffi- 
culties presented no problems. The 
soprano must have a special love for 
this music, for she sang with deep 
feeling, clearly projecting the varied 
moods. Judging from the applause, 
the work made a deep impression, so 
much so that the last movement was 
repeated. 

In contrast to the Webern and the 
Dallapiccola, Copland’s “Music for 
the Theater”, now 30 years old, 
sounded rather old-fashioned, though 
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the work does offer glimpses of the 
worlds Copland is later to show us. 
The performance, under Mr. Monod, 
was the weakest of the evening, 
sounding ragged and tired. This re- 
mark cannot be said of the other per- 
formances, for they were polished as 
well as inspired. The Juilliard Quar- 
tet, heard in Schoenberg’s free trans- 
cription (with the emphasis on the 
free) of Handel’s Concerto Grosso, 
Op. 6, No. 7, demonstrated its ster- 
ling musicianship. —F. M., Jr. 


Boepple Conducts 
Cantata by Levy 


Dessoff Choirs and Orchestra, Paul 
Boepple, conductor. Suzanne der 
Derian, soprano; Charlotte Carlson, 
alto; Constantine Cassolas and Grant 
Williams, tenors; Wilbur Isaacs, 
bass. Carnegie Hall, May 10: 

Cantata No. 50, “Nun ist das Heil” 

cthktvéie démabeethwrs bean ou ae Bach 

Mass No. 6, E flat major.....Schubert 

SO eee Ernst Levy 

(First performance) 

The saving grace of this evening 
of messy music-making was an in- 
spired performance of Schubert's 
glorious E flat major Mass. Tech- 
nically, it was far from perfect, but 
Mr. Boepple and his performers did 
succeed in conveying much of the 
vision and the poignance of the mu- 
sic. The soloists were competent 
and the chorus and orchestra respond- 


ed efficiently to the conductor’s 
somewhat vague and _ semaphoric 
gestures. This music is obviously 


close to Mr. Boepple’s heart; and 
he made it very eloquent. 

Levy’s new Cantata No. 3, for 
chorus and orchestra, with a cantus 
firmus in which the audience joins, 
was a great bore. The text consists 
of excerpts from Isaiah and Revela- 
tion, taken from the Goodspeed 
Bible. The work opens with some 
colorful harmony in a_ sustained 
passage depicting universal impend- 
ing catastrophe, but even here the 
composer is unbearably prolix. Later, 
the cantata degenerates into academic 
counterpoint of the most humdrum 
variety. Levy writes solidly, logically, 
at times very noisily, but the work 
fails to illuminate the marvelous 
Biblical text or to inflame the im- 
agination. The performers and the 
audience, however, seemed to enjoy 
this prolonged musical workout very 
much. Mr. Levy took several bows. 

Everything about the Bach per- 
formance was wrong. There were 
vastly too many singers and in- 
strumentalists, and Mr. Boepple con- 
ducted the music in such inefficient 
fashion that Bach’s gorgeous polyph- 
ony was lost in a cloud of opaque 
sonority. —R 


Music in the Making 
Concerts End 
Collegiate Chorale with orchestra, 


Ralph Hunter and Howard Shanet, 
conductors. McMillin Theater, May 
19: 


Hymn and Fuguing Tune No. 10.... 


$Sddw econ aaa Ces cd Cow dwedss Cowell 
Comsentees TV 6 ois c-cetimea Roger Goeb 
, it wer Irving Fine 


“Paradise” from ‘The Grand Univer- 
ere Henry Brant 
(First performance) 

The final concert of this worthwhile 
contribution to contemporary music 
was a provocative display of four 
trends in American music. 

The Cowell piece, archly conserva- 
tive, knowingly constructed, provided 
the curtain raiser. The Goeb piece is 


curious. Of the three sections, the 
first is fragmentary, introducing an 
assortment of interesting ideas; soon 
it takes shape in an unrelenting mid- 
dle section that breathes dissonant 
fire, and then quietly goes for a mild 
sojourn south of the border and 
tangos away the intensity of this 
dodecaphonic world. 

The Fine piece proved terribly 
serious, wildly romantic, and rather 
unsuccessful in an attempt at sustain- 
ing a long lyric line. 

The Brant music was an over- 
whelming experience. A potpourri of 
sounds, full of clichés, a random se- 
lection of incidents, it strives to tell 
the story of “humanity”. Its concep- 
tion is fabulous. The sensitive ear of 
this composer in recreating the sounds 
of life is inspired. Yet he has been 
swallowed up in the dimensions that 
his creation demands. It is much too 
repetitive and nondevelopmental, with 
a fistful of unharnessed energy. With- 
in its hour and a half course there 
were just four real musical ideas, lots 
of laughs, many head shiftings (for 
in Brant’s usual style his forces are 
dispersed throughout the theater), and 
a fascinating revelation of the extraor- 
dinary command Ralph Hunter has 
as a conductor. His control was noth- 
ing short of superb. A _ felicitous 
text by Patricia Brant was ably un- 
raveled by the talented soloists. Out- 
standing was Craig Timberlake, nar- 
rator and bass soloist. —E. L. 


City High Schools 
Give Annual Concert 


The seventh annual concert of the 
All City High School Chorus and 


Orchestra was given at Carnegie Hall 
on May 2. Peter J. Wilhousky, direc. 
tor of the city’s public school music, 
conducted some 300 young singers 
and instrumentalists in a “Gloria” by 
Mozart and in Schubert’s “The Om- 
nipotence”, and he also led the a cap- 
pella songs. Raymond LeMieux cop- 
ducted the purely orchestral works. 
Mayor Robert Wagner was one of 
the intermission speakers, who were 
introduced by Hinson Stiles. 


Cincinnati Symphony 
Lists Two Debuts 

Cincinnati—The Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, Thor Johnson, conductor, will 
offer 20 pairs of subscription con- 
certs next season, its 62nd. 

Sergio Perticaroli and Cor de 
Groot, pianists, will make _ their 
United States debuts with the or- 
chestra. 

Other soloists and groups to appear 
with the orchestra will be: William 
Doppmann, Jose Iturbi, Artur Rubin- 
stein, Gina Bachauer, Lukas Foss, 
and Solomon, pianists; Zino Fran- 
cescatti and (tentatively) David Ois- 
trakh, violinist; Leonard Rose, cellist; 
Roberta Peters and Eileen Farrell, 
sopranos; Beaux Arts Trio; and the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 

Enrique Jorda will be guest con- 
ductor for a pair of concerts. For 
Easter Week, 1957, Bach’s “St. Mat- 
thew Passion” will be presented with 
the following soloists: Maud Nosler, 
soprano; Lillian Chookasian, con- 
tralto; David Lloyd, tenor; Kenneth 
Smith, bass-baritone; and Yi-Kwei 
Sze, bass. 


DANCE in New York 





Ballet Theater Workshop Presents Four Premieres 


Phoenix Theater, May 7.—The 
Ballet Theater Workshop presenta- 
tion of five ballets, four of them in 
first performances, formed the sea- 
son’s “Sideshow No. 7” at the Phoe- 
nix Theater, presented by T. Ed- 
ward Hambleton and Norris Hough- 
ton in association with Lucia Chase 
and Oliver Smith. Randall Brooks 
was the producer, Daniel Saidenberg 
the musical director, and Edward 
Barone the production superviser. 

The four premieres were Harry 
Asmus’ “Continuum”, to Mozart’s 
“Fine kleine Nachtmusik”; Katherine 
Litz’s “The Enchanted”, with music 
by Richard Banks, adapted from the 
play by Jean Giraudoux, and staged 
by Miss Litz and James Mitchell; Job 
Sanders’ “Streetcorner Royalty”, with 
music by Jack Montrose; and Robert 
Joffrey’s “Workout”, with music by 
Robert McBride. Joffrey also restaged 
his “Pas des Déesses”, with music 
by John Field adapted by John Wil- 
son, for the Ballet Theater Work- 
shop. 

Asmus’ “Continuum” displayed clev- 
er invention in a Balanchinian vein. 
He used classical technique in grace- 
ful and decorative patterns, although 
he did not integrate them with the 
music very successfully. The leading 
dancers were Nana Prudente and 
Thatcher Clarke, both talented and 
both in need of strict discipline in 
matters of style and control. 

“The Enchanted” suffered from 
an inane script and from choreo- 
graphic poverty. There was far too 


little actual dancing. Outstanding 
were Louis Johnson and Kenn Dun- 
can as two “Executioners”, with 
some brilliant acrobatics to their 
credit. Gemze de Lappe, as Isabel, 
did what she could with her ten- 
uous material; James Mitchell was 
sympathetic as the Doctor; and Wil- 
liam Weslow, Ray Barra, and 
Leonard Stone performed their roles 
capably. 

Equally disappointing was Sanders’ 
ballet, a study of juvenile delinquents. 
The work begins promisingly, but 
shows no sense of form or develop- 
ment. The Montrose score is also 
thin and patchy. Nothing but praise 
should go to the performance, how- 
ever, with Jerry Ruffner, Ernest Par- 
ham, and Billi Guske heading the 
gifted cast. Sonia Arova was curious- 
ly moving in a brief solo episode. 

“Workout”, while not in Joffrey’s 
most brilliant style, is well-knit and 
lively. The McBride music is also 
sprightly, if completely undistin- 
guished. Anthony Mordente displayed 
some sensational technical tricks im 
the first section, and other leading 
dancers were Dot Virden, Diane Con- 
soer, Francoise Martinet, Sandra 
Northrup, Gerald Arpino, Michael 
Sears, and Richard Beaty. 

The piéce de résistance of the pro- 
gram was “Pas de Déesses”, Joffrey’s 
witty period piece, magnificently 
danced by Lupe Serrano, as Taglioni; 
Ruth Ann Koesun, as Grahn; Sonia 
Arova, as Cerito; and Erik Bruhn, 
as Saint-Leon. —Robert Sabin 
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Chicago Symphony Year Ends 


With Elektra Performance 


Chicago.—The final Thursday- 
Friday pair of concerts of the Chicago 
Symphony season was devoted to a 
memorable and _ incandescent per- 
formance of “Elektra”, by Richard 
Strauss. Inge Borkh, with the gleam- 
ing steely-strong soprano, sang the 
name role with superlative distinc- 
tion, ably seconded by Frances Yeend 
(Chrysothemis) and Martha Lipton 
(Klytemnestra). The dark, plangent 
baritone of Paul Schoeffler added a 
compelling note to the great recog- 
nition scene; Julius Patzak limned 
the decadent and doomed Aegisthus 
in the few brief moments allotted to 
him. Under the knowing and master- 
ful direction of Fritz Reiner, the 
monster orchestra produced the, by 
turns, malevolent and overripe sweet- 
ness of this wonderful and menacing 
score to perfection. The entire pro- 
duction was a triumphant conclusion 
to a most successful and musically 
rewarding season. 


Two Visiting Orchestras 


The same week end brought two 
visiting orchestras to Chicago. The 
Mozarteum Orchestra of Salzburg, 
under the direction of Ernst Maer- 
zendorfer, played an all-Mozart pro- 
gram with polish and distinction on 
Saturday evening. On Sunday after- 
noon, the Minneapolis Symphony, 
conducted by Antal Dorati, featured 
the Bartok Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra, with Tossy Spivakovsky as 
soloist. There was a lack of unanimity 
between conductor, orchestra, and 
soloist that was detrimental to the 
effect the concerto should have made. 

The Civic Orchestra played its 
second and final concert under the 
zealous and alert leadership of John 
Weicher, concertmaster of the Chi- 
cago Symphony, on May 3. In a var- 
ied program built around Borodin’s 
Symphony No. 2, and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff's “Capriccio Espagnol” this stu- 
dent orchestra showed the effects of 
expert and knowledgeable training; 
its tone was big and vibrant if at 
times coarse; in time it may acquire 
the patina of sophisticated suavity of 
a professional group. 


Starker in Recital 


Janos Starker, the distinguished 
first cellist of the Chicago Symphony, 
gave his first Chicago recital on April 
17, accompanied by Leon Pommer. 
As expected, it was a success. His 


fine tone and aristocratic style were 
heard to advantage in such diversi- 
fied works as Hindemith’s Sonata 
(1922), Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 102, 
No. 1, and numerous others, but, 
above all, in Kodaly’s horrendous 
Sonata for unaccompanied cello. 

A piano recital noted more for 
technical brilliance than for musical 
penetration was played by Rudolf 
Firkusny on April 29. The final num- 
ber of the program was the Sonata 
(1926) by Bartok, proficiently per- 
tormed. An unheralded pianist, Owen 
Berger, played the Beethoven Sonatas, 
Op. 109 and 110, and showed an 
intellectual and musical understand- 
ing and a wide range of dynamics all 
too rare. 


New Piano Team 


A new duo-piano team, Katherine 
Glaser and Hans Wurman, made their 
first public appearance in Fullerton 
Hall on April 23 in a program of 
pieces either written originally for 
two pianos or as arranged for this 
medium by the composers themselves. 
A novelty was Hans Tischler’s Fugue 
in E flat minor. The two artists did 
not play as one but as two mutually 
agreeable individuals—with a refresh- 
ing aural effect. 

In the same hall on April 10, Mar- 
garet Johnson, contralto, and Char- 
lotte Bergersen, pianist, gave a joint 
recital for the benefit of the Gamma 
Chapter, Sigma Alpha Iota Frater- 
nity Scholarship Fund. Miss Bergersen 
played her allotted pieces with au- 
thority but with a somewhat hard 
touch. 

Miss Johnson disclosed the natural 
gifts of a fine lieder singer. It was 
unusual to hear a heavy contralto 
voice give out well-controlled head 
tones in its upper range and to ex- 
perience each song interpreted so well 
in terms of its own particular style 
and import. 

One of the most enjoyable recitals 
in my experience was that by Andrew 
Foldi, bass, a member of the Lyric 
Theater Company, at Mandel Hall, 
University of Chicago, on April 27. 
With Robert Lodine as pianist, he 
offered three of Mozart’s concert 
arias (one of them containing a theme 
used later by Mozart in the first move- 
ment of the “Jupiter” Symphony); 
several songs by Schubert and Mous- 
sorgsky; Bartok’s cycle, “On the 
Farm”; and Ernest Bloch’s “Psalm 


Mrs. L. C. Branch, president of the Newport News (Va.) Community 
Concert Association, receives a scroll commemorating her 25 years’ service 
as president, after a two-piano recital by the Mauney twins. With Mrs. 
Branch are, from the left, W. T. Barker, assistant to the president and 
treasurer; Miles Mauney; Ernest Mauney; and Gerald Devlin, Eastern 


manager of Community Concerts 
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22”. In smoothness of vocal produc- 
tion, intonation, control of dynamics, 
and agility his singing was remark- 
able. 

The Illinois 
Clubs, Mrs. Henry L. Porter, presi- 


Federation of Music 


dent, held its biennial convention 
Friday, April 27, through the follow- 
ing Monday. A series of musical ’ 
events were an integral part of the 
convention schedule. Among them 
were the following: 

The Business Men’s Orchestra, 
Herbert Zipper, conductor, joined 
forces with the Swedish Choral Club 
at Orchestra Hall on Friday evening 


in a combined instrumental and 
choral program. The Coronation 
Scene from Moussorgsky’s “Boris 


Godunoff” was one of the highlights, 
stirring and impressive. 


Sorel Heard 


On Saturday a day-long festival of 
dancing, music, and pageantry took 
place in Orchestra Hall. That evening 
the convention members listened to 
Claudette Sorel, pianist, youngest 
winner of the NFMC Young Artists 
Award in a program featuring Cho- 
pin’s Sonata in B minor, Op. 58, and 
Prokofieff's Sonata No. 7, Op. 83. 

On Sunday evening, performances 
by a University of Illinois piano quar- 
tet; the Three Arts Trio of Chicago; 
Janice Harbison, pianist; members of 
the Bessie Ryan concert ensemble; 
and the Southern Illinois university 
opera workshop, Kate Moe, director, 
took place. 

Monday evening was devoted to 
business meetings. That evening the 
convention closed with a formal ban- 
quet with Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan, 
president of NFMC as the principal 
speaker. 

A new group, the Contemporary 
Concerts, Inc., gave as its first offer- 
ing a concert of new music by the 
Fine Arts String Quartet on May 2: 
Wallingford Riegger’s Quartet No. 2 
and Shostakovich’s Quartet No. 4— 
music, though diverse in style, emi- 
nently worth listening to. The open- 
ing work on the program was Bloch’s 
Quartet No. 4, not new, but not aged 
either. 


Other Concerts 


Other concerts during the past 
month were a piano recital at Man- 
del Hall, April 20, by Jeanne Bam- 
berger, who played with great success 
an interesting and well-written new 
sonata by Leland Smith; a joint re- 
cital at Orchestra Hall, April 21, by 
Camilla Williams, soprano, and Todd 
Duncan, baritone; at Rockefeller 
Chapel, April 29, the Mozart “Solemn 
Vespers” and the “Requiem” by the 
Chapel Choir, with soloists and with 
members of the Chicago Symphony, 
Richard Vikstrom conducting; and at 
Thorne Hall, April 15, the fifth cham- 
ber concert by the Collegiate Sinfo- 
nietta with the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Chamber Singers, Dieter Ko- 
ber, conductor. —Howard Talley 





New Company Assumes 
Lyric Theater’s Debts 


Chicago.—A Chicago Superior 
Court ordered the transfer of the as- 
sets and liabilities of the Lyric Thea- 
ter to the Chicago Opera Theater As- 
sociation, on June 6. A _board-of- 
directors deadlock empowered the 
court to take this action, enabling the 
Opera Theater Association to go 


ahead with plans for an opera sea- | 


son in the fall. 


Thomas I. Underwood, president of 


the Association, said it would have 


to raise $112,000 to pay off the Lyric | 


Theater’s debts and another $150,000 
to finance the 1956 season. Assets 
it inherited from the Lyric Theater 
include contracts with performers for 
the season. 

The court decision meant a victory 
for the faction headed by Carol Fox, 
president of Lyric Theater, over a fac- 
tion headed by Lawrence V. Kelly, 
secretary-treasurer, and Nicola Res- 
cigno, artistic director, since the 
guarantors in back of the new Opera 
Theater Association support Miss 
Fox. The dispute involved adminis- 
trative powers. 


Steber Heads 
Indianapolis Recitalists 


Indianapolis——The past fortnight 
was highlighted by vastly successful 
appearances of three artists—Eleanor 
Steber, Helen George, and Suzanne 
Bloch. Appearing on the Community 
Concert Series, Miss Steber again 
demonstrated that she is a richly 
matured artist with exquisite taste and 
refinement of style. Her entire re- 
cital was pure enchantment. 

Miss George, who appeared in 
Indianapolis earlier in the season in 
“Cosi fan tutte”, gave her success- 
ful program for the Matinee Musi- 
cale. At the Herron Art Museum 
Miss Bloch performed music for lute, 
recorder, and virginal. Her immense 
charm was always apparent, and the 
large audience clamored for encore 
after encore. 

Other music heard elsewhere in 
town was provided by the Indiana- 
polis Philharmonic, under Michael 
Bowles, with Verne Reynolds, 
hornist; the Jordan Quartet; and the 
Latvian Trio, which performed Einar 
Bech Hansen’s Second Suite, in D 
minor. —Eleanor Y. Pelham 
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Three Shakespeare Songs 
By Igor Stravinsky 


Any music by a great master is 
bound to have a compelling interest 
for the musician and student. For 
the failures of a genius are more im- 
portant than the successes of a 
mediocrity. Whether the “Three 
Songs from William Shakespeare” for 
Mezzo-Soprano, Flute, Clarinet, and 
Viola, by Igor Stravinsky, composed 
in 1953 and dedicated to the modern- 
music enterprise, “Evenings on the 
Roof”, in Los Angeles, represent a 
failure or not it would be presumptu- 
ous for me to say, at first acquaintance 
and without the experience of a 
public performance. But I can 
say that, while I respect the beauti- 
ful workmanship of these songs, 
I feel at first examination that they 
do nothing for Shakespeare’s ex- 
quisite verse and are more impressive 
as an intellectual conceit or fancy 
than as music per se. 

Stravinsky has_ set 
heare”, “Full fadom five” 
Dasies pied” (being careful, as he 
would, to preserve the old spelling). 
There is nothing archaic about the 
music. It has a dissonant but beauti- 
fully organized and contrapuntally 
interesting texture, which reveals the 
most acute sense of color. Even 
from the vocal score issued by Boosey 
& Hawkes, one can discern a loving 
care in the treatment of every line. 
But for the spontaneous lyricism, 
the warm humanity of Shakespeare’s 
poetry I seek in vain in this intricate, 
highly sophisticated tissue of sounds. 

—R. S. 
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Edition Cranz 
Study Scores 


The following. additions to the Edi- 
tion Cranz series of study scores, 
which include a piano arrangement 
by Anis Fuleihan as well as the orig- 
inal orchestral score, have been re- 
leased by Southern Music Publishing 
Company: Auber’s Overture to “The 
Dumb Girl of Portici”; Beethoven’s 
“King Stephen” Overture; Berlioz’s 
“King Lear” Overture; and Schu- 
mann’s “Hermann and Dorothea” 
Overture. 


Recently Issued Scores 
Edition Eulenburg 


Bach: “Der zufriedengestellte Aeolus”, 


Cantata No. 205. Ed. Arnold 
Schering. German and _ English 
text. 
Bizet: “Jeux d’Enfants”, Orchestral 
Suite. 
Bantock, Granville: “The Frogs”, 


Comedy Overture to Aristophanes’ 
pla 


y. 
Grieg: “Holberg” Suite for Strings. 


Hasse, J. A.: Concerto in D major for 
Flute and String Orchestra. Ed. 
Richard Englander. 

Haydn: Symphony No. 49, F minor 
(“La Passione”) Ed. H. C. Robbins 
Landon. 

Haydn: Violin Concerto, C major. 
Ed. H. C. Robbins Landon. 

Haydn: Symphony No. 84, E flat ma- 
jor. Ed. H. C. Robbins Landon. 

Heinichen, J. D.: Concerto Grosso, G 
major. Ed. Richard Englander. 

Mozart: Piano Concerto, E flat ma- 
jor, K. 449. Ed. Hans Redlich. Or- 
chestral score and parts and ver- 
sion for two pianos-four hands also 
available from C. F. Peters, issuer 
of Eulenburg series. 

Pfitzner: “Kathchen von Heilbronn” 
Overture. 

Schubert: Mass No. 5, A flat major. 
Ed. Hermann Grabner. 

Schubert: Mass No. 6, E flat major. 
Ed. Hermann Grabner. 

Telemann: “Musique de Table”, 3me 
Production. Ed. Walter Bergmann. 


MARGUERITE LONG—JACQUES 
THIBAUD COMPETITION. Open 
to pianists and violinists of all 
countries between the ages of 16 
and 32. Awards: cash prizes, con- 
cert and recording engagements. To 
be held in Paris, June, 1957. For 
more details write Secretary Gen- 
eral for the Competition, 46 Rue 
Molitor, Paris 16. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SINGING SING- 
ER OF THE YEAR. Singing au- 
ditions. Award: first place, $500; 
second, $100; third, $50; the win- 
ner will receive auditions by vari- 
ous professional musical organiza- 
tions. For further information 
write NATS Singer of the Year 
Contest, Charles Pearson, Waban 
68, Mass. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA HARP- 
ISTS’ ASSOCIATION HARP 
COMPOSITION AWARD. For a 
composition for solo harp. Award: 
$200. For a work for harp in a 
solo capacity with one or more in- 
struments. Award: $200. Deadline: 
Jan. 15, 1957. Address: Yvonne 
LaMothe, 687 Grizzly Peak Blvd., 
Berkeley 8, Calif. 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
WOMEN’S CHORUS CONTEST. 
For a work ‘for three-part women’s 
chorus from’ 10 to 15 minutes in 
length, with or without incidental 
solo. Award: $100 and _ perform- 
ance. Deadline: Feb. 20, 1957. Ad- 
dress: Women’s Chorus, Louis C 
Payler, director, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PUBLICA- 
TION OF AMERICAN MUSIC 
AWARD. For chamber-music 
works in the larger forms. Open to 
American citizens. Award: publica- 
tion. Deadline: Oct. 15, 1956. Ad- 
dress: President of SPAM, Richard 
Korn, 898 Park Ave., New York 
oi, me *- 





Daniel Pollack, Marcelline Hawk, 
Lois Zabel Banke, and Bruce Duncan- 
son were the four top-prize winning 
pianists in the National Piano Teach- 
ers Guild contest. 

Anthony Donato has won the Fifth 
Annual Award contest of the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club, New York City. 
for his “The Sycophantic Fox and 
the Gullible Raven”. 

The winners of the 1955 Publica- 
tion Award Contest sponsored by The 
Composers Press are Lemuel Childers, 
for a piano sonatina; N. Louise 
Wright, for “Windy Weather” (piano); 
and Antonie Lora, for “Maiden-Art 
Song” 

Daniel Pollack, pianist, and Joan 
Marie Moynagh, soprano, were first 
and second prize winners respectively 
for the Concert Artists Guild Annual 
Award. The musicians will be pre- 





Orchestral Works 


Dallapiccola, Luigi: 
(Camera Concerts, May 


Webern, Anton: 


Operas 


Davis, Allan: 
Opera Workshop, May 24) 


Dance Scores 


Banks, Richard: 
Montrose, Jack: 


Chamber Works 


Cage, John: ‘“‘Radio Music” 
Cohn, James: 
May 11) 
Feldman, Morton: 
Concert, May 30) 
Kurtz, James: 

May 11) 
Webern, Anton: 
May 


Second String 


Choral Works 


Brant, Henry: 
Dvorkin, Judith 


“Paradise” 
“A Song of David”, 


New York 
Levy, Ernst: 
Milhaud, Darius: 


City, roy ig 
Cantata No. 
“Barba Garibo” 


Vocal Works 


Britten, Benjamin: 
Fine, Vivian: 
May 15) 
Heise, Peter: ““Dyveke Sange” 
Shostakovich, Dimitri: 

cert, May 5) 
Sisova, Nadine: 


Violin Works 


Swack, Irving: Sonata for Violin and Piano (Composers Group of New York 


City, May 15) 


Bentzon, Nils Viggo: Third Binns, Sonata (New Music Concerts, May 1) 
“age Concert, May 30) 
2 Klavierstuecke V-VIII (John Cage Concert, 


Wolff. Christian: Suite (John Cage Concert, May 30) 


Brown, Earle: 
Stockhausen, 
May 30) 


“4 More” ah 
Karlheinz: Nr. 


Music for Two or More Pianos 


Boulez, Pierre: 
Cage, John: 
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SUqANMIUUUUIUUUY LULL ULAR LUAU 
First Performances in New York 


“An - eel a Cantata for Soprano and Orchestra 
7) 

Variations for Orchestra, Op. 30 (Camera Concerts, May 7) 

“The Ordeal of Osbert” (Third Street Music School Settlement 

excerpts (Composers Group of New 


(Columbia University Opera Workshop, May 17) 


Lauter, Beatrice: ‘“‘Ile’’, 
May 15) 

Ward, Robert: ‘*Pantaloon” 

White, Clarence Cameron: ‘“Ouanga’ 
May 27) 


“The Enchanted” (Ballet Theater Workshop, May 7) 
“Streetcorner Royalty” (Ballet Theater Workshop, May 7) 


(for eight radios) (John Cage Concert, 
Quartet 


“Structure”; Two pieces for string quartet (John Cage 
Suite for Three Clarinets (Marion Bauer Memorial: Concert, 


Five Pieces for String Quartet, Op. 5 (John Cage Concert, 


(Music in the Making, May 19) 
for three-part women’s chorus; 
Folk- Song Settings <* unaccompanied mixed chorus (Composers Group of 


3 (Dessoft Choirs, May 10) 
(Interracial Fellowship Chorus, May 13) 


“L’Origine de la Harpe” 


Berlioz: “La Belle Voyageuse”’, 
“Le Matin”, “Le asseur Danois”, 
Vous”, “L es Champs” 


(All these songs believed to be first New York 
performances) (Berlioz Society, May 15) 

“Winter Words’? (New Music Concerts, May 

“A Guide to the Life Expectancy” 


(Gerda Christensen, May 6) 
Eleven Jewish Folk Songs (“Morning Freiheit’”’ Con- 


“We'll go no more a-roving” (Gerda Christensen, May 6) 


“Structure Ia” for two vay) (John Cage Ganeert, May 30) 
“Music for Four Pianos” (John C 
: Feldman, Morton: Two pieces for two pianos (John Cage Concert, May 30) 





sented by the guild in a Town Hajj 
recital during the 1956-57 season. 

No major prizes will be granted 
for works submitted in the 1955 Sty. 
dent Composer Radio Awards, spon- 
sored by the Broadcast Music, Inc, 
Although more than 200 works were 
submitted, the judges found none of 
the works of sufficiently high quality 
to warrant awards. 

Five young musicians have been 
awarded Opportunity Fellowships for 
1956 by the John Hay Whitney Foun. 
dation. The winners are Yi-an R, 
Chang, piano; Doris M. De Shields, 
voice; Arabella Hong, voice; Franklin 
B. Hunter, organ; Harvey Van Buren, 
Jr., piano. 

Winners of the National Sympho- 
ny’s Merriweather Post Contest for 
high-school instrumentalists are Judith 
Burganger, pianist; Jack Glatzer, 
violinist; and Eric Friedman, violinist, 

The National Federation of Music 
Clubs has announced four scholarship 
winners. Joanne Cohen and Heide 
Wayne, both violinists, have won 
three-year scholarships at the Pea- 
body Conservatory; Barbara Shook, 
violinist, has been awarded the Still. 
man Kelley Scholarship; and James 
Strafford, pianist, is the recipient of 
the Marie Morrisey Keith scholarship, 

























York City, 


(National Negro Opera Foundation, 


May 30) 


(Marion Bauer Memorial Concert, 


Three 


“Petit Oiseau’, 


“La Mort d’Op elie”, “Je Crois en 


( Rothschild ° cundation, 


‘age Concert, May 30) 
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Robert Ward Succeeds Kramer 
As Galaxy Managing Editor 


Robert Ward, American composer, 
until now a member of the faculty 
of the Juilliard School of Music, has 
been appointed executive vice-presi- 
dent and managing editor of Galaxy 
Music Corporation. The announce- 
ment has been made by John M. 
Kernochan, chairman of the board 
and president of this New York pub- 
lishing firm. 





Blackstone Studios 


Robert Ward 


Mr. Ward has acted as assistant to 
the president of the Juilliard School, 
in addition to his teaching activity. 
His opera, “Pantaloon”, was given its 
initial performances last month by 
the Columbia University Opera Work- 
shop (see page 18). His three sym- 
phonies, two of which have been re- 
corded, and other orchestral works, 
have been performed here by lead- 
ing organizations and also abroad. He 
has also written numerous songs, 
choral and instrumental pieces. For 
the recent Festival of American Mu- 
sic of the Juilliard School, Mr. 
Ward’s Fantasia for Brass Choir and 
Timpani was commissioned and given 
its premiere. 

Other activities have included ser- 
vice as director of the Third Street 
Music School Settlement from 1952 
to 1955, presidency of the American 





The Gold Medal for Music of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters 
was conferred on May 23 on Aaron 
Copland. Virgil Thomson made the 
Presentation at the Academy Audi- 
torium in New York City. Ross Lee 
Finney, Robert Walter Moevs, and 
Jacques Louis Monod were each 
awarded a $1,000 grant by the In- 
stitute in recognition of distinguished 
achievement. 


Paul Creston has been elected 
president of the National Association 
for American Composers and Con- 
ductors. Other newly elected officers 
are Herman Neuman, first vice-presi- 
dent; Ada Holding Miller, second 
Vice-president; Norman Dello Joio, 
third vice-president and Harold Mor- 
ris, fourth vice-president. 


_A special concert of modern Scan- 
dinavian music was played at the 
opening of the International Exhibi- 
tion “Design in Scandinavia” on May 
16 in the Art Institute of Chicago by 
the Collegiate Sinfonietta, under 
Dieter Kober. The concert included 
works by Erland von Koch, Harald 
Saeverud, Carl Nielsen, and Jean 
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Composers Corner 


Composers Alliance, vice-chairman- 
ship of the board of directors of the 
American Music Center, and director- 
ship of the League of Composers— 
ISCM. 


Simultaneously with his announce- 
ment of Mr. Ward’s coming to Gal- 
axy, Mr. Kernochan made known the 
resignation of A. Walter Kramer, who 
has been vice-president and manag- 
ing director of this firm since May, 
1936. Mr. Kramer entered Galaxy 





Toppo 
A. Walter Kramer 


after serving, from 1929 to 1936, as 
editor-in-chief of “Musical America”. 
In announcing with regret Mr. 
Kramer’s leaving Galaxy, Mr. Ker- 
nochan noted that Mr. Kramer and 
his father, the late Marshall Kerno- 
chan, had laid the foundations of the 
company. On behalf of the board 
of directors, Mr. Kernochan paid 
tribute “to Mr. Kramer’s outstand- 
ing editorial work at Galaxy and to 
his distinguished and varied contri- 
butions to music in this country over 
the years.” Mr. Kramer completed 
his work at Galaxy in June. His 
plans for the future have not yet 
been formulated. 


Sibelius. John La Montaine was 
awarded a commission by the orches- 
tra for a concerto for string orchestra 
to be premiered by the Collegiate 
Sinfonietta next season. 


A concert in memory of Marion 
Bauer, presented by Mu Sigma, was 
given at New York University on May 
11. The concert featured works of 
composers, who were winners in a 
competition sponsored by Mu Sigma. 
Composers who had their works 
played were Saul James Kurtz, James 
Cohn, Grant Beglarian, and Lester 
Trimble. 


Lukas Foss’s “Griffelkin”, an opera 
commissioned by NBC TV and tele- 
cast last November by that network, 
will receive its first complete stage 
performance, by the Opera Depart- 
ment of the Berkshire Music Center 
at Tanglewood. The opera, to be per- 
formed on Aug. 6 and 7, will be con- 
ducted by the composer and staged 
by Boris Goldovsky. 


Gena Branscombe’s “Bridesmaids’ 
Song” and her arrangement of Rach- 
maninoff’s “Dance in the Moonlight” 


were performed by the Simmons Col- 


lege Glee Club, Burton A. Tleaves. 
director, at a Boston Pops concert. 


Casimiro Dello Joio’s “Ascension 
Anthem” for mixed voices a cappella 
received its first performance, at the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
New York City, on May 20. The per-- 
formance was under the direction of 
Robert Baker. 


The “Exile Symphony” of Alan 
Hovhaness was performed by the 
London Symphony, under Stanford 
Robinson, on May 3. 


Elinor Remick Warren’s “The Harp 
Weaver” was given on May 19 at 
the University of Colorado by the 
Brico Chorale, under Antonia Brico. 
Miss Brico has performed the work 
a number of times with various or- 
ganizations throughout the country. 


Emil Beyer’s song “How Wonderfu! 
Is Music” was played at the State 
Convention of the Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs which was held 
in Cincinnati from May 7 to 9. Ruth 
Beyer, soprano, was the soloist. 


Bloomington Hears 


Van Buskirk Opera 


Bloomington, Ind.—When a repel- 
lent and horrifying folk tale is made 
into an opera, the modern musical 
idiom is exceptionally appropriate in 
its power and intensity. In the case of 
Carl Van Buskirk’s “The Land Be- 
tween the Rivers,” based on Roberi 
Penn Warren’s “The Ballad of Billie 
Potts”, the realism becomes almost 
unbearable to hear and watch. 

The opera was given its premierc 
on May 18 at Indiana University by 
the university school of music, where 
Van Buskirk is a faculty member. 
The production was repeated on May 
19 and 22. Wolfgang Vacano con- 
ducted a student orchestra and alter- 
nate student casts. Hans Busch was 
stage director; Eugene Bayliss, chorus 
master. Admiration for the beauti- 
fully staged production was bound- 
less, for the young performers sang 
and played a truly fiendish score like 
veterans. 

Set in the early 19th century, on the 
banks of the Cumberland in western 
Kentucky, the opera is in two acts. 

The legend tells of an innkeeper 
who lures travelers to his remote 
hostelry and murders them for their 
money. The innkeeper’s son runs 
away, but returns ten years later, to 
find utter desolation. He is moved 
to pity for his aged parents, but they 
do not recognize him, and he is 
lured to his death by the father. Many 
of the nuances of this plot were not 
wholly realized by the composer or 
performers, but there was enough 
tension and horror to fully express 
the brutality of the piece. 

Donald Vogel, as Big Billie Potts, 
and William Yeats, as Little Billie, 
sang all three performances and de- 
serve special praise. Mr. Vogel’s act- 
ing greatly heightened the moods of 
the opera. The chorus served as mem- 
bers of a wagon train in Act I and 
as nearby settlers in Act II. 

However, the opera is scarcely in 
the class of Dello Joio’s “The Ruby”, 
Foss’s “The Jumping Frog”, Menotti’s 
“Amahl and the Night Visitors”, and 
other Indiana University premieres of 
recent years. 

All of Indiana reveled in the an- 
nual visit of the Metropolitan Opera, 
when it gave “Don Pasquale” and 
“Boris Godunoff” at Indiana Uni- 
versity and “The Tales of Hoffmann” 
at Purdue. Never has a more reward- 


ing selection of operas been enjoyed. 

Indiana is fortunate in having two 
wonderful auditoriums. Both hold 
huge audiences; the stages are im- 
mense, giving full scope to the specta- 
cles in “Boris” and “Hoffmann”, yet 
making the intimate scenes of “Pas- 
quale” and the ballet paired with it, 
“Soiree”, seem jewel-like. 

To this reviewer the outstanding 
factor of both “Pasquale” and “Hoff- 
mann” was the exciting new con- 
ductor Thomas Schippers. He re- 
ceived a great ovation at both per- 
formances. Delightful to see and hear 
was Roberta Peters, as Norina in 
“Pasquale”, and the subtle acting of 
Fernando Corena in the title role 
was a pleasure to watch. Frank Guer- 
rara gave an impeccable perform- 
ance as Malatesta, and the beautiful 
tenor voice of Gabor Carelli, as 
Ernesto, was greatly admired 

Dimitri Mitropoulos conducted 
“Boris” magnificently, with the orches- 
tra and chorus contributing the out- 
standing elements of the production. 
In the large cast, which sang well and 
often brilliantly, were Cesare Siepi, 
Mildred Miller, Charles Kullmar, 
Giorgio Tozzi, Martha Lipton and 
Charles Anthony. 

Cyril Ritchard’s staging of “Hoff- 
mann” was a _ masterpiece—every 
thing moved with grace and fleetness. 
Richard Tucker was in fine voice, as 
Hoffmann, and there were excellent 
impersonations from Laurel Hurley, 
Blanche Thebom, Lucine Amara, and 
Martial Singher, it: leading roles. 

—Eleanor Y. Pelham 


Second Festival 
At Antigua 


Antigua, Guatemala.—The second 
Central American Festival of Art and 
Culture was celebrated here from 
March 10 to 18. 

The major events were the per- 
formances by the Central American 
Symphony and Chorus of Verdi's 
“Requiem” and the Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony. The “Requiem” was con- 
ducted by I6n Cubicec, a musician 


of much talent. He brought 125 
members of the chorus with him 
from El Salvador, and they were 


joined by 75 members of the Guate- 
malan group which Mr. Cubicec has 
been training. 

The majestic ruins of the Temple 
of San Francisco, where the concerts 
took place, proved to have fine acous- 
tical properties, and the loudspeakers 
installed for an earlier concert were 
abandoned. The walls and broken 
arches of the church had the golden 
tint of old vellum in the reflected 
lighting. The dark open sky replaced 
the domes of masonry destroyed by 
the earthquake of 1773. 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, which 
closed the festival, was conducted by 
Andrés Archila, director of the Guate- 
mala Symphony. Mrs. Odilia de Cas- 
tillo Armas, wife of the President of 
the Republic of Guatemala, prefaced 
the concert with a short speech. There 
were other concerts by the Central 
American Symphony, and recitals and 
ballet performances. —Clara Stocker 


Toch Awarded 
Pulitzer Prize 


Ernst Toch is the recipient of the 
Pulitzer Prize music award for his 
Symphony No. 3, which had its pre- 
miere on Dec. 2, 1955, by the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, under William 
Steinberg. The composer, who will 
receive $500, now lives in Santa 
Monica, Calif. 
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National Symphony Enjoys 


Outstanding Anniversary Year 


Washington, D. C.—The Metro- 
politan Opera played a single per- 
formance in Washington on the 
spring tour, giving “The Marriage of 
Figaro” in the Capitol Theater on 
April 30 to a sold-out house. 

The performance was superb in 
nearly all respects. Max Rudolf con- 
ducted with fine regard for tempos 
and achieved remarkable delineation 
in the ensembles. Frank Guarrera 
sang the Count; Eleanor Steber, the 
Countess; Nadine Conner, Susanna; 
Cesare Siepi, Figaro; and Mildred 
Miller, Cherubino. Miss Conner, Miss 
Miller and Mr. Siepi were in extra- 
ordinary form, singing with beauty 
and vitality. Miss Steber attained sat- 
isfying results as the evening pro- 
gressed, and Mr. Guarrera was con- 
sistently effective. 

The excellent cast also included 
Sandra Warfield, as Marcellina; and 
Fernando Corena, as Don Bartolo. 
Emilia Cundari’s brief appearance as 
Barbarina was noteworthy. Herbert 
Graf’s adroit staging and the inge- 
nuity of the individual singers over- 
came the problems of space on the 
abnormally shallow stage. 


Mozart Mass Given 


The Washington and Cathedral 
Choral Society, directed by Paul 
Callaway, presented Mozart’s C minor 
Mass, with two interpolated solos 
from the “Davidde penitente”, and 
Samuel Barber’s “Prayers of Kierke- 
gaard” on April 18. Barber’s new 
work enjoyed the distinction of two 
performances here within a short 
time. The Howard University Choir 
with the National Symphony, Warner 
Lawson conducting, introduced it in 
February. Adele Addison was the 
soprano, and Leslie Chabay the tenor 
on both occasions. The additional 
soloists in the Mozart were Beverly 
Wolfe, a gifted mezzo-soprano new 
to this city, and Mac Morgan. The 
Mozart was sung with apparent pre- 
cision and vigor, and yet was not 
distinct in the muddied acoustics of 


the Cathedral. The Barber composi- 
tion came through with stunning 
effect and profited by the same acous- 
tical aura. 

On Jan. 22 the same choral society, 
with the National Symphony, sang 
the Mozart “Requiem”, K. 626, and 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater”, with Mr. 
Callaway conducting. The top-drawer 
soloists were Adele Addison, soprano; 
Mildred Miller, mezzo-soprano; David 
Lloyd, tenor; and Kenneth Smith, 
bass. In terms of performance, the 
“Stabat Mater” outweighed the Mo- 
zart on this occasion. A restrained yet 
powerful reading by all the forces 
concerned gave the work a nobility 
and dignity sometimes not ascribed 
to it. 


“Don Giovanni” Heard 


Mr. Callaway was also responsible 
for another Mozart performance 
when he conducted a fine cast with 
the National Symphony in a dubious- 
ly “staged” concert performance of 
“Don Giovanni”. The orchestra occu- 
pied over one half the stage. The 
Washington Chamber Chorus at the 
back of the remaining space provided 
a confusing background for the action 
downstage. Kitchen stools and chairs 
merely added to the clutter. Lighting 
was of the vaudeville of the 1920s 
variety. Would that the near-perfect 
cast would have been permitted to 
sing a straight concert version rather 
than be subjected to Mr. Vorberg’s 
inept stage direction. 

In spite of these considerations, 
Lois Marshall sang magnificently, 
with breath-taking beauty, as Donna 
Anna. Phyllis Curtin sang with her 
usual assuredness but unfortunately 
was deprived of an aria not included 
in this performance, for the Prague 
version was used. Kenneth Smith, in 
the title role, battled the too heavy, 
even coarse sound of the orchestra. 
Mac Morgan sang Leporello with 
suavity and color. Edwin Steffe sur- 
passed his frequent Washington ap- 
pearances, with his handling of the 
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_ in contrast to the 





Commendatore’s role, 
effectively as Masetto. David Lloyd, 
as Don Ottavio, was not up to his 
usual standards. Barbara Gibson sang 
Zerlina well énough but with seeming 
indifference. The opera was sung in 


and doubled 


English, and when Mr. Callaway’s 
control of the orchestral volume per- 
mitted the diction came through very 
well indeed. 

Maurice Weed’s Symphony No. 1, 
which won first prize in the National 
Symphony’s 25th - anniversary - year 
composition contest was introduced at 
the Jan. 18 concert in Constitution 
Hall, Howard Mitchell conducting. 
The handsome performance disclosed 
a work that is formal in structure, 
using an economy of thematic mate- 
rial. The introduction to the first 
movement contains the subjects of 
the four sections. Strings, horns, and 
solo clarinet emerge with especially 
ingratiating passages, and the timpani 
is given prominence in the first and 
third movements. The most memor- 
able section is the concluding move- 
ment, beginning as a throbbing elegy. 
Ominous, urgent and energetic per- 
haps best describe the music’s over- 
all effect. 


Prize-winning Work 


Mendelssohn’s Fourth Symphony, 
Mussorgsky’s Prelude to “Khovan- 
china” and Saint-Saéns’.““Carnival of 
the Animals”, with Evelyn Swarthout 
and Margaret Tolson as the delight- 
ful pianists, completed the program. 

Clifford Taylor’s prize-winning 
Theme and Variations for Orchestra 
was given its premiere as a part of 
the anniversary observance on Jan. 
26. Mr. Mitchell handled the difficult 
score with assurance. Rather jazzy, 
tantalizing thematic material is de- 
veloped with logic. The variations are 
formidable in difficulty but well worth 
the challenge. 

The Third “Brandenburg” Concerto 
suffered from lack of rehearsal. 
Respighi’s “Pines of Rome” was, on 
the other hand, played with virtuosity. 
Alexander Brailowsky was the soloist 
in Rachmaninoff’s Concerto No. 2. 

Mr. Mitchell conducted the Amer- 
ican premiere of Mary Howe’s “The 
Rock” at the concert on Feb. 1. This 
is the third of a trilogy for orchestra 
and is in a fresh, incisive idiom quite 
i impressionistic 
“Stars” and the brief, attractive, and 
conservative “Sand”, written some 
years earlier. The trilogy is not only 
a thoroughly engaging tone poem but 
an interesting chronicle of the com- 
poser’s development. 

The soloist of the evening was 
Claudio Arrau. The C major Con- 
certo of Beethoven proved to be in 
the hands of a master, and the fine 
orchestral support added luster. Liszt’s 
Concerto No. 2 afforded one of the 


| most satisfying performances of the 


| on March 21, 


season. 

Leonard Bernstein was guest con- 
ductor with the National Symphony 
28, and 29 and scored 


| a success with the musicians of the 
| orchestra and the patrons of the ser- 


ies. His uninhibited techniques in- 
spired the orchestra to do its best. 


| The first program opened with Mo- 


| unprecise attacks, 


zarts A major Symphony, No. 29, 
after which Mr. Bernstein conducted 


| from the piano the Mozart Concerto 


in G major, K. 453. Barring a few 
the performance 
was remarkably cohesive and expres- 


sive. A fiery and energetic version 


a tumultous ovation. 

The penultimate concert, on April 
14, gave the orchestra’s patrons op- 
portunity to hear the program that 


| would mark the Nationai Symphony’s 
| first New York appearance in many 









years. Of prime importance was the 
world premiere of Paul Creston’s 
Symphony No. 5, commissioned by 
the orchestra as another observance 
of the 25th anniversary. 

The orchestra was in excellent 
form in this, as it was throughout the 
extraordinarily fascinating program. 
Copland’s “Appalachian Spring” was 
especially felicitous under Mr. Mit- 
chell’s direction. The Howard Uni- 
versity Choir, Warner Lawson, direc- 
tor, sang William Schuman’s “Free- 
dom Song”, a work as dated today as 
certain Kurt Weill, Marc Blitzstein 
and Leonard Bernstein choral pieces 
written in the past two decades, 
Genuine excitement was generated 
with the chorus’ singing of Villa- 
Lobos’ Choros No. 10. 

The symphony season closed on 
April 11, with Mr. Mitchell conduct- 
ing scenes from Mussorgsky’s “Boris 
Godunoff” in the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
version. Jerome Hines sang the title 
role, with the choirs of the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Ste- 
phan Prussing, director; and the Re- 
formation Lutheran Church, Jule 
Zabawa, director, singing solidly the 
choral parts. Mr. Hines accomplished 
the difficult feat of establishing the 
monumental character sans trappings 
of the operatic stage in a convincing 
manner and with rich-voiced singing. 

Preceding the “Boris” excerpts, 
four first-chair men—Ernest Harrison, 
oboe; Harold Wright, clarinet; Abe 
Kniaz, horn; and Kenneth Posama- 
nick, bassoon—provided a refreshing 
facet of programming in their playing 
of Mozart’s Sinfonia Concertante for 
woodwind quartet and orchestra. Vi- 
tality, balance and finesse marked 
Mr. Mitchell’s reading of this grati- 
fying but rarely performed gem. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
cluded its Washington season, mark- 
ing the retirement of the local man- 
ager of the series, Constance Snow, 
with “An Evening in Old Vienna”. 
Eugene Ormandy conducted inimit- 
ably the Overture to “The Marriage 
of Figaro” and invested the Schubert 
Seventh Symphony with a grandiose 
reading. 


Recital Roundup 


Theodore Lettvin, a completely 
equipped pianist, played a vastly ex- 
citing recital at the Phillips Gallery 
on Feb. 12, including works by Scar- 
latti, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, and Bartok. 

The Pasquier Trio was heard in 
Schubert’s Trio in B flat major; 
Schmitt’s Trio, Op. 105; and Mo- 
zart’s Divertimento in E flat major, 
K. 663, at the Library of Congress 
on Feb. 17. 

The Claremont String Quartet of 
New York was engaged by the Ger- 
trude Clarke Whittall Foundation for 

a concert in the same auditorium on 
Feb, 24, presenting Mozart’s Quartet 
in G major, K. 387; Paul Creston’s 
String Quartet, Op. 8; and Schu- 
mann’s A minor Quartet, Op. 41, No. 
1. Celius Dougherty and Vincent 
Ruzicka played a two-piano recital 
in the Library of Congress on March 

, under the auspices of the Nicholas 
Pests Foundation. The program 
included Schubert’s Fantasie, Op. 103; 
Mozart’s Sonata in C major, K. 521; 
Schoenberg’s Variations on a Recita- 
tive, Op. 40; and Stravinsky’s Con- 
certo. . 

Fernando Valenti, harpsichordist, 
and John Wummer, flutist, gave at 
outstanding program, flawlessly per- 
formed, of Bach, Handel, Mozart, 
and Johann Joachim Quantz, at the 
Library on March 9. The Budapest 
String Quartet has been playing 2 
spring series sponsored by the Ger- 
trude Clarke Whittall Foundation in 
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the Coolidge Auditorium of the Li- 
prary. On April 18 and 20 they were 
assisted by Walter Trampler, viola, 
and Benar Heifetz, cello. The pro- 
gram featured Schoenberg’s “Verk- 
Jarte Nacht” and included Brahms’s 
String Sextet in B flat and Mozart’s 
String Quartet in E flat, K. 614. 

Renata Tebaldi, soprano, with 
Martin Rich at the piano, gave her 
first Washington recital in Constitu- 
tion Hall on Feb. 4. Few people will 
deny that hers is a glorious voice, 
exquisitely controlled, and that she 
has something to say. As a recitalist, 
however, she was not on this occa- 
sion at her best. 

A distinguished list of songs was 
sung by Roberta Peters in Constitu- 
tion Hall on Feb. 12. George Tro- 
villo, pianist, and Carl Lutes, flutist, 
assisted her sensitively. She was in 
the best of voice. 


Schiotz Gives Recital 


Aksel Schiotz, baritone, with Theo- 
dore Schaefer accompanying, gave a 
preview of his formidable New York 
recital in the Cosmos Club on March 
3, in a concert sponsored by the 
Danish Legation. 

Shirlee Emmons, soprano, with 
Patricia Ienni accompanying, im- 
pressed as a newcomer to watch, in 
a recital at the National Gallery on 
March 25. 

The Oberlin College Choir, Robert 
Fountain, director, demonstrated the 
finest achievement attainable in col- 
lege and university groups in a con- 
cert at the Lisner Auditorium on 
March 25. 

Marian Anderson’s annual concert 
in Washington this year was on 
Easter. Inevitably one recalled her 
historic appearance on another Easter 
Day, singing on the steps of the 
Lincoln Memorial when the manage- 
ment of the same hall refused to per- 
mit her singing there. 

Isaac Stern, violinist, gave a recital 
of exceptional beauty in the magnifi- 
cent sanctuary of the Washington 
Hebrew Congregation on April 1. 
The high point of the program was 
the Bruch Concerto in G minor. 

Walter Gieseking, pianist, in Con- 
stitution Hall on April 8, found his 
audience ‘loath to leave after such a 
musical feast. Mstislav Rostropovich, 
the Soviet cellist, made his first Wash- 
ington appearance on April 14. 

The All Soul’s Unitarian Choir, 
directed by Karl Halvorson, per- 


formed on April 29 Handel’s “Of 
Time and Truth”. The solo passages 
were more grateful than the choral 
portions of the score, which border 
on the repetitious. 

—Theodore Schaefer 
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Schoenberg Hall Dedicated 
In Los Angeles Concert 


Los Angeles.—Arnold Schoenberg 
Hall in the new music building of the 
University of California at Los Ange- 
les was officially dedicated with a 
concert of the composer’s composi- 
tions on May 15. Schoenberg was a 
member of the UCLA music faculty 
from 1936 to 1944. A bust of the late 
composer, made during the last year 
of his life by Anna Mahler, daughter 
of Schoenberg’s friend and early asso- 
ciate, Gustav Mahler, was unveiled 
with a presentation speech by Vern 
O. Knudsen. A response was made by 
Mrs. Gertrude Schoenberg, the com- 
poser’s widow, a resident of Los 
Angeles. 

The program included the Amer- 
ican premiere of Schoenberg’s last 
completed composition, “De Pro- 
fundis”, Op. 50b, a setting of Psalm 
130 for six-part a cappella chorus, 
finished in the summer of 1950, the 
year before Schoenberg’s death. The 
work is dedicated to the State of 
Israel and was published there in 
1953. It is in 12-tone style, with the 
text both sung and declaimed by 
speaking voices, sometimes simultane- 
ously. The music is typically Schoen- 
berg in texture and complexity and 
conveys a certain sort of rugged dra- 
matic intensity. It was capably sung 
by the University A Cappella Choir, 
conducted by Roger Wagner, though 
the voices had to be supported by 
instrumentalists to assist security of 
pitch. 


Bach Mass Given 


The remainder of the program con- 
sisted of the Theme and Variations, 
Op. 43a, played by the University 
Wind Ensemble, Clarence Sawhill 
conducting, and the Six Songs with 
orchestra, Op. 8, brilliantiy sung by 
Marilynn Horne, soprano, with the 
University Symphony conducted by 
Lukas Foss. 

The UCLA University A Capeila 
Choir, conducted by Roger Wagner, 
and assisted by the Los Angeles 
Chamber Symphony, gave an excel- 
lent performance of Bach’s B Minor 
Mass in Royce Hall, May 24. Solo 
parts were sung by members of the 
student chorus. 

Joy Pottle, 17-year-old Los Ange- 
les pianist, disclosed striking gifts in 
a comprehensive recital program in 
Assistance League Playhouse on May 
23. Other events have been a concert 


Bruno L. Pezzano 


William Stein- 
_ berg, conductor 
_ of of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony 
(seated), relaxes 
after the Pitts- 
burgh Sym- 
phony’s concert, 
sponsored by the 
Schenectady, N.Y., 
Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, with (left 
to right) James 
F. Browning, 
Northesatern Re- 
gional Director, 
Civie Concert 
Service; Mrs. Hel- 
en George, Asso- 
ciation Registrar; 
and Walier H. 
Butler, theater 
manager 


by the winning chamber-music en- 
sembles of young players in the Cole- 
man Auditions, at UCLA under 
Music Guild auspices, April 29; a 
piano recital by Joanna Hodges, As- 
sistance League Playhouse, May 11; 
a recital of cello and piano. sonatas 
by Lucille Ostrow and William van 
den Burg, Wilshire Ebell Theater, 


April 26; La Familia Heredia in | 
Flamenco songs and dances, Wilshire | 


Ebell, May 11; and the Ellis-Orpheus 
Club male chorus, Frederick Davis 
conductor, with Spencer Browne, 
pianist, Wilshire Ebell, May 1. 
—Albert Goldberg 


Metropolitan Opera 
Visits Atlanta 


Atlanta.—The Metropolitan Opera 
paid its annual visit to Atlanta at the 


Fox Theater under the auspices of | 


the Atlanta Music Festival Associa- 
tion, Jackson P. Dick, Sr., president, 
in co-operation with the Junior 
League of Atlanta, Mrs. David C. 
Black, Jr., president, May 2-5 inclu- 
sive. Weeks before opening night the 
house was completely sold out for 
each of the five operas, “Les Contes 
d’Hoffmann”, “Die Meistersinger”, 
“Boris Godunoff”, “Don Pasquale”, 
and “Tosca”. 

It was a season of magnificent per- 
formances, mounted sumptuously 
with all the traditional costumes and 
stage trappings known to the art of 
the Metropolitan Opera. The artists 
were all in superlative voice. The 


orchestra gave its richest colorings to | 


the varied moods of the scores. The 
choral ensemble and corps de ballet 
were dramatic and brilliant. The 
audience gave prolonged and voci- 
ferous applause, calling the singers to 
the footlights as many as 18 times. 


“Tales of Hoffmann” 


On May 2, the opera was “Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann”. Richard Tucker 
sang the role of Hoffmann. His three 
loves were Roberta Peters, Risé Ste- 
vens, and Lucine Amara. Others in 
the cast were Mildred Miller, Martial 
Singher, Clifford Harvuot, and Nor- 
man Scott. Thomas Schippers con- 
ducted. 

“Die Meistersinger” was given on 
May 3. Otto Edelmann sang the role 
of Hans Sachs. Appearing in the other 
roles were Eleanor Steber, Herta 
Glaz, Giorgio Tozzi, Albert Da Costa, 
and Gerhard Pechner. The conductor 
was Fritz Stiedry. 

“Boris Godunoff” on May 4, fea- 
tured Jerome Hines in the title role. 
The supporting roles were portrayed 
by Blanche Thebom, Charles Kull- 
man, Norman Scott, and Lorenzo Al- 
vary, with Dimitri Mitropoulos con- 
ducting. 

On May 5, a double-bill of “Don 
Pasquale” and Solov’s ballet, “Soiree”, 
was presented for the matinee. In 
“Pasquale”, Roberta Peters, Fernando 
Corena, Robert Merrill, Cesare Val- 
letti, and Alessio de Paolis were in 
the cast. Thomas Schippers conducted. 
In “Soiree” Mary Ellen Moylan and 
Zachary Solov were the leads. Mr. 
Schippers conducted. 

The evening performance of Puc- 
cini’s “Tosca”, closed the season, 
under Dimitri Mitropoulos. Zinka 
Milanov appeared in the title role. 
Others in the cast were Giuseppe 
Campora, and Walter Cassel. 
—Helen Knox Spain 
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Metropolitan’s Cleveland Visit 
Most Successful in Years 


Cleveiand.—The 1956 week of Met- 
ropolitan Opera here was the most 
successful in years. Financially, the 
gross receipts were at an all-time 
high. The Northern Ohio Opera As- 
sociation, sponsor of the opera, ex- 
pects a small profit. Last year the 
association lost a considerable sum. 
The performance of “Aida” was a 
complete sell-out in Public Auditor- 
ium, where capacity for opera is 8,539 
persons. 

Artistically, too, the Metropolitan 
was well received. Notable were “A 
Masked Ball”, with Jussi Bjoerling, 
Zinka Milanov, Leonard Warren, and 
Marian Anderson, and “Der Rosen- 
kavalier”, with Risé Stevens, Eleanor 
Steber, and Otto Edelmann. 

The singing was rewarding at ail 
performances. The only area where 
it was felt the Metropolitan could 
stand more strength is in the conduct- 
ing department. Productions marked 
by superlative singing were flawed 
by the absence of a strong, artistic 
conductor’s hand. 

Other performances were “The 
Tales of Hoffmann”, “Fledermaus”, 
“Faust”, “La Boheme”, “Rigoletto”. 
_ The Cleveland Orchestra concluded 
its 38th season with three perform- 
ances of Beethoven’s Ninth and 
Eighth Symphonies. In the Ninth, the 
soloists were Frances Yeend, Jane 
Hobson, David Lloyd, and Mack Har- 
rell. Two of the concerts were sold 
out at Severance Hall, the third drew 
a near-capacity audience. George 
Szell conducted with great intensity 
and fervor, but his overconcern with 
detail tended to detract from the 
total impact of the Ninth. 

Pianists Ward Davenny and Arthur 
Loesser performed ably with Mr. 
Szell and the orchestra in Mozart’s 
Two-Piano Concerto (K. 365), earlier 
in April, while the Leventritt award 
winner Betty-Jean Hagen played the 
Violin Concerto in G (K. 216). 

Soviet cellist Mstislav Rostropovich 
played to a small Public Music Hall 
audience with an orchestra conducted 
by Rudolph Ringwall, former as- 





sociate conductor of tie Cleveland 
Orchestra. The critical reaction was 
favorable. G. Bernardi sponsored this 
and another recent event, a concert by 
the Mozarteum Orchestra of Salz- 
burg. 

The Cleveland Chamber Music 
Society completed its seven-concert 
season at Severance Chamber Music 
Hall with the Pasquier Trio. The 
society also announced plans for 


next season: The Societa Corelli, 
Boccherini Quintet, Hungarian 
Quartet, Budapest String Quartet, 


Vienna Octet, Italian Quartet and 
cellist Janos Starker. 

The Society for Strings launched 
its third annual trio of recitals staged 
to raise money for the furtherance of 
string study. Isaac Stern rendered the 
cause a great service by appearing 
without charging a fee. Cellist Raya 
Garbousova earned critical approval 
as the second soloist. The series 
closed in May with violinist Jaime 
Laredo, 14, winner of the society’s 
first scholarship in 1954. 


Pop Concerts Announced 

Pop concerts by the Cleveland 
Summer Orchestra were announced 
to begin July 7 and continue through 
August. There will be 16 concerts in 
Public Auditorium. 

Mr. Bernardi ended his most active 
season in recent years by presenting 
the Danish piano comic, Victor Borge, 
in an unusual performance from the 
middle of Public Hall. Two-thirds of 
the seats in the vast arena were filled 
for the event. However, many persons 
complained about poor acoustics which 
kept them from fully enjoying the 
entertainment. 

The gifted mezzo-soprano Grace 
Hoffman, a native Clevelander, came 
home from Europe to sing with the 
Orpheus Male Chorus at its 35th an- 
nual concert. Once again Miss Hoff- 
man demonstrated her abundant 
vocal riches. She is at present a lead- 
ing singer at the Stuttgart Opera, 
Germany. 

Two other Cleveland artists re- 
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turned home. Conductor Everett Lee 
and pianist Natalie Hinderas com- 
bined with the Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra in a successful concert for 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. The 
well-promoted event was sold out. 

The Cleveland Music School Settle- 
ment honored its president, Edward 
Garfield, for his 25 years as head of 
the Community Chest sponsored in- 
stitution. 





Walter Blodgett, curator of music 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
led musicians and chorus in an able 
performance of Bach’s “Magnificat” 
at St. Paul’s Church Cleveland 
Heights. 

Metropolitan Opera soprano Regina 
Resnik was soloist with the Jewish 
Singing Society in its annual Sever- 
ance Hall Concert. An added feature 
of the program was an excerpt from 
a choral work by Herbert Elwell, 
Cleveland composer, with the com- 
poser directing. 

Sam Morgenstern of New York 
was in Cleveland holding auditions 
for the third summer opera workshop 
at the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
to be held June 25 through Aug. 4.. 

The Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion’s inquiry into the children’s con- 
certs program of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra has resulted in two requests: 
That Mr. Szell not interfere in the 
program and that both a school rep- 
resentative and the children’s con- 


cert conductor select the music for 
the 1956-57 season. 

The inquiry followed the con- 
troversy attending the resignation of 
Lillian Baldwin as children’s con- 
certs co-ordinator for 25 years. Miss 
Baldwin retired because she expected 
interference in the program by Mr. 
Szell. Hitherto, Miss Baldwin and 
Rudolph Ringwall, the orchestra’s 
former associate conductor, con- 
ducted the program. 

Programs for next season already 
have been made up by George H. L. 
Smith, Cleveland Orchestra co-man- 
ager, who is assuming Miss Baldwin's 
duties. They have been approved by 
Ernest Manring, superintendent of 
music for the Board of Education. 

A distinguished era of service ended 
in April with the departure of 
Rudolph Ringwall, 65, from the 
Cleveland Orcltestra. us 

For 30 years, first as violinist, then 
later as assistant and associate con- 
ductor, Mr. Ringwall has been a 
leading musical personality in Cleve- 
land. By many he is called “Mr. 
Music of Cleveland”. 

He has won the affection of his 
fellow townsfolk by his friendly, in- 
formal approach to music. He 
charmed children at children’s con- 
certs and charmed their elders at the 
orchestra’s Summer Pops and Twi- 
light Concerts. He helped found the 
summer concerts and conducted them 
for their first 14 seasons at Cleveland 
Public Auditorium. 

His musical evangelism even ex- 
tended to the radio where he has 
become a classical music disk-jockey. 
At present he has a half-hour nightly 
program over WHF. ; 

Mr. Ringwall will continue his 
radio work this summer, Miss Bald- 
win will lecture in California for the 
Kulas Foundation; an organization in 
memory of the late musical phil- 
anthropist Elroy J. Kulas, it is de- 
voted to music education. 

—James Frankel 


Mazer Completes 9th Season 
With Wheeling Symphony 


Wheeling—The Wheeling Sym- 
phony, under Henry Mazer (who is 
rounding out his ninth season as its 
conductor), concluded its 1955-56 


| season, at the Virginia Theater on 


April 18 and 19 with a brilliant per- 
formance of Tchaikovsky’s Sym- 
phony No. 4. Andres Segovia gave 
an ingratiating performance of the 
charming Concerto for Guitar and 
Orchestra by Castelnuovo-Tedesco and 
was recalled for several encores. The 


| premiere performance in Wheeling of 


Nikolai Lopatnikoff’s Concertino for 


| Orchestra opened the program. The 


composer was present to receive the 
warm applause. F 
The March 21-22 pair of concerts 


| by the orchestra listed Dvorak’s Sym- 





phony No. 4, and works by Mozart, 
Stravinsky, and Borodin. 

Eleanor Steber was wildly ap- 
plauded when she returned to her 
home town of Wheeling as soloist 
with the symphony on the Feb. 22-23 
pair of concerts, under Mr. Mazer. 
Her voice never sounded more beauti- 
ful than in Mozart’s “Exsultate Jubi- 
late” and in a medley of songs from 
Strauss’s “Die Fledermaus”. 

Eugene Istomin gave an outstand- 


ing performance of Rachmaninoff’s 


Second Piano Concerto in the Jan. 
18th and 19th concerts. 

Again this year, Mr. Mazer will 
conduct the Wheeling Symphony in 
a series of five concerts of “Music 


Under the Stars” in the beautiful 
amphitheater of Oglebay Park on 
July 5, 12, 19 and 26 and Aug. 2. 
Mack Harrell, baritone, gave a 
recital of consummate artistry for 
the Frazier Memorial Civic Music 
Association at the Virginia Theater 
on Jan. 15. In considering the pro- 
gram, which was devoted to songs 
of England, France, Germany, and 
old American songs, it would be 
difficult to single out any particular 
work for comment, for each was sung 
with the utmost devotion to style, in- 
terpretation, and content. ; 
The American Piano Trio—Naomi 
Weiss, Esther Fernandez, and Stephen 
Kovacs—appeared under the same 
auspices in the same theater on Feb. 
16. This popular trio has appeared in 
Wheeling before and was as well re- 
ceived as ever. ; 
To bring the Frazier Memorial 
Civic Music Association series to a 
close, Isaac Stern gave a recital on 
April 15 that again proved him one 
of the top-flight violinists of our day. 
The Fine Arts Guild presented I 
Musici, under the direction of Felix 
Ayo, at the Virginia Theater on Jan. 
29 playing works by Pergolesi, Tar- 
tini, and Vivaldi. The group was en- 
thusiastically received by a large 
audience. On April 10 at the same 
theater, the Angelaires and Theodore 
Lettvin, pianist, gave a memorable 
joint recital —Montana X. Menard 
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San Francisco Symphony 
Concludes 44th Season 


San Francisco.—The San Francisco 
Symphony concluded its 44th season, 
its second under Enrique Jorda, in 
brilliant newsworthy fashion with the 
Soviet cellist, Mstislav Rostropovich 
as guest artist. As his solo vehicle, 
the masterly cellist played Prokofieff’s 
Concerto No. 2, which he had pre- 
viously played with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. The cellist 
duplicated his eastern successes, and 
Mr. Jorda gave him fine orchestral 
support, sharing in the overwhelming 
ovation that followed. 

Mr. Jorda also gave a_ very 
pleasing, gay and humorous reading 
of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” Over- 
ture and brought the final program to 
a close with Schubert’s Symphony in 
C major (“The Great”). 


Johannesen Soloist 

The previous week, Grant Johan- 
nesen was soloist in an _ exciting 
performance of Saint-Saéns‘ Concerto 
No. 4 for piano and orchestra and 
was also heard to advantage in Bar- 
tok’s Concerto No. 3. Mr. Jorda 
presented Haydn’s Symphony No. 88 
and Albeniz’s “Iberia” in the Arbos 
orchestration with all due color and 
brilliance. 

For its extraordinary range of 
repertory, the program given by the 
Dominican College Chorus of San 
Rafael in Veterans’ Auditorium was 
notable. Under the direction of 
Giovanni Camajani, the singers pre- 
sented music from the 14th century 
to the 20th, with excerpts from Vir- 
gil Thomson’s Mass for Women’s 
Voices and Percussion, and Harl Mc- 
Donald’s “Dirge for Two Veterans”, 
Ernst Bacon’s “From Emily’s Diary”, 
Herbert Fromm’s “Song of Miriam”, 
Gena Branscombe’s “Afar on_ the 
Purple Moor”, and Egon Wellesz’s 
“See, the day begins to break” and 
“I sing of a maiden”. Soloists were 
Chieko Sakata (a good mezzo-so- 
prano), Mary Gemsch and Theresa 
Ing, sopranos. 

The California String Quartet com- 
pleted its Museum of Art series on 
April 25, performing quartets by 
Boccherini, Andrew Imbrie, and Max 
Reger. Contemporary Concerts (some- 
thing of a misnomer if the title is 
read to apply to the music played) 
introduced a remarkably interesting 
Concertino for two violins, cello, and 
piano by Gordon Cyr to a small 
audience in the Labaudt Gallery. 
Works by Rosenmueller, Hindemith, 
Telemann, Haydn, and Piston were 
also. represented and were well 
played by Ronald Stoffel and William 
Pynchon, violinists; Helen Stross, 
cellist; and Helen Cyr, pianist. 
Gieseking Plays 

Walter Gieseking was the only 
artist of the year to draw a capacity 
audience to the Opera House. The 
master was in fine form, and he 
played with a spirit of dedication 
that makes for great performances. 

Peggy Turnley returned from New 
York to give her home town a chance 
to hear her soprano voice for the 
first time in more than a decade. She 
Performed an outstandingly beautiful, 
unhackneyed program, which she 
interpreted with charm. Gladys Steele 
was an excellent accompanist. 

The first concert series to be an- 
nounced for next year is William 
King’s for the California Civic Music 
and Arts Foundation. Instead of the 
two series of last year, Mr. King will 
Present one series consisting of the 
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Berlin Philharmonic, under Herbert 
von Karajan; Irmgard Seefried; Ru- 
dolf Serkin; the DePaur Opera Gala; 
the Chicago Opera Ballet; and the 
Obernkirchen Children’s Choir. Miss 
Seefried will sing in the Curran 


Theater, the others will appear in the | 


Opera House. 
Non-subscription Events 


As extra non-subscription per- 


formances, he will present Mantovani | 
in the Civic | 
the Yugoslav | 


and his new music 
Auditorium, No. 4; 
State Company from Belgrade, and 
the National Swedish Chorus, in 
Nourse Auditorium; the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo (three performances); 
Ballets Basques de Biarritz, and 
Leontyne Price, in the Curran 
Theater; Jose Greco and his Spanish 
Dance Company, and Walter Giese- 
king, in the Opera House. 
—RMarjory M. Fisher 


Detroit Hears 
Philadelphians 


Detroit.—The Philadelphia Orches- 
tra provided a resounding finale to 
the concert series in Detroit with its 
performance on May 2 in Masonic 
Auditorium. Particularly well _re- 
ceived was von Einem’s Concerto for 
Orchestra, which was treated with 
the lush sound associated with this 
orchestra. Mr. Ormandy also _per- 
formed works by Beethoven, Handel, 
Barber, and Weinberger. 

The artistic high point of the sea- 
son was in March, when the Detroit 
Symphony, under Paul Paray, gave 
a magnificent performance of Mozart’s 
“Requiem”, with the Rackham Sym- 
phony Choir, and four soloists—Ella- 
belle Davis, Jean Madeira, Walter 
Fredericks, and Lorenzo Alvary. Miss 
Davis displayed an appealing soprano 
voice, and Miss Madeira was parti- 
cularly outstanding in the contralto 
music. 


Gould Performs 


The next week Glenn Gould 
proved to be an outstandingly talented 
pianist, as soloist with the symphony 
in Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto. 

March also brought a _ three-day 
visit by the Ballet Theater to 
Masonic Temple. Detroit is becom- 
ing a city that brings many ballet 
attractions, for we have also had 
the incomparable Sadler’s Wells Com- 
pany, the Ballet Russe, and the Azuma 
Kabuki Dancers. The latter appeared 
here in February and provided an 
entirely new and wonderful experience 
to balletgoers. 

Lily Pons, Zino Francescatti, and 
Dame Myra Hess, artists well liked 
here, were welcomed back this sea- 
son by Detroit audiences. 

On Feb. 23, the Detroit Symphony, 
with Yehudi Menuhin, performed 
Mozart’s Violin Concerto in D major 
in a satisfying manner in a concert 
that also included Bartok’s Violin 
Concerto. A week earlier the Budapest 
String Quartet was heard with the 
symphony in Elgar’s Introduction and 
Allegro; and Joseph Roisman and 
Boris Kroyt, violin and violist mem- 
bers of the quartet, performed Mo- 
zart’s Sinfonia Concertante in E flat 
major for violin and viola. 

Next season the symphony con- 
certs will be given in the new Henry 
and Edsel Ford Auditorium, which 
seats about 3,000 persons. 

—Richard Fandel 
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Advance Listings Promise Musically Full Summer 


Berkshire Festival 
Programs Listed 


Lenox, Mass.—Twelve concerts will 
be given by the Boston Symphony in 
the Music Shed during the 1956 Berk- 
shire Festival. They will take place 
on Friday and Saturday evenings and 
Sunday afternoons from July 20 
through Aug. 12. Charles Munch will 
conduct seven of them; Pierre Mon- 
teux, two; Richard Burgin, Eleazar 
de Carvalho, and Leonard Bernstein, 
one each. 

Mr. Munch will conduct works by 
Berlioz, Debussy, and Ravel, and 
Brahms’s Second Symphony, in the 
opening concert. On July 21, he will 
lead a Wagner concert, with Mar- 
garet Harshaw, Albert Da Costa, and 
James Pease in excerpts from “Tris- 
tan und Isolde” and “Die Walkiire”. 
On the 22nd, Mr. Monteux will offer 
Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra, 
Schubert’s “Great” C major Sym- 
phony, and a Rossini overture. 

Mr. Munch’s July 27 program will 
include Petrassi’s Concerto for Or- 
chestra and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony. The next night, he will 
offer Hanson’s “Elegy in Memory of 
Serge Koussevitzky”; | Schumann’s 
Piano Concerto, with Rudolf Serkin 
as soloist; Honegger’s Fifth Sym- 
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phony; and Debussy’s “La Mer”. Mr. 
Burgin, on July 29, will conduct a 
Handel Concerto Grosso in D minor; 
Hindemith’s Violin Concerto, with 
Ruth Posselt as soloist; and Mahler’s 
First Symphony. 

On Aug. 3, Mr. de Carvalho will 
lead Hindemith’s “Mathis der Maler”; 
Ravel’s Piano Concerto, with Jocy de 
Oliveira as soloist; and Stravinsky’s 

“Petrouchka”. Mr. Bernstein, on Aug. 
4, will lead Moevs’s Variations for 
Orchestra; excerpts from Mozart’s C 
minor Mass, with Adele Addison, 
Eunice Alberts, David Lloyd, and 
chorus; and Prokofieff’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. On Sunday afternoon, Mr. 
Munch will conduct Copland’s “Sym- 
phonic Ode”; Brahms’s Double Con- 
certo, with Zino Francescatti and 
Samuel Mayes; and Schumann’s Sec- 
ond Symphony. 

The final weekend of concerts will 
begin on Aug. 10, when Mr. Munch 
conducts Haydn’s Symphony No. 102, 
Piston’s Symphony No. 6, Strauss’s 
“Don Juan”, and Dukas’s “L’Ap- 
prenti Sorcier”. On Aug. 11, Mr. 
Monteux will present Freed’s “Fes- 
tival Overture”, Enesco’s Suite for 
Orchestra, Brahms’s Symphony No. 
3, and Strauss’s “Der Rosenkavalier” 
Suite. Another Wagner program will 
bring the festival to a close, on Aug. 
12, led by Mr. Munch. Marguerite 
Willauer, Mr. Da Costa, Mr. Pease, 
and a chorus will be heard in scenes 
from “Die Meistersinger”. 

The chamber-orchestra series of 
six concerts during the festival will 
be held in the Theater-Concert Hall 
on Fridays, Saturdays, and Sundays, 
from July 6 to 15. Benny Goodman, 
Boris Goldovsky, Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, William Kroll, and Lukas 
Foss will be soloists. The Yale Glee 
Club, led by Hugh Ross, and a per- 
formance of Bach’s “St. John Pas- 
sion”, conducted by Mr. Munch, are 
also promised. 

In a Wednesday night series of six 
chamber-music programs, July 4 
through Aug. 8, the participants will 
be the Kroll Quartet, the Beaux Arts 
Trio, Rudolf Serkin, Margaret Har- 
shaw, the brass ensemble of the or- 
chestra, and the Boston Symphony 
Woodwind Quartet. 


Traviata To Open 
Cincinnati Series 


Cincinnati—Four weeks of opera 
have been scheduled by the Cincinnati 
Summer Opera, June 30 to July 28. 
Robert L. Sidell is managing direc- 
tor, and Fausto Cleva, musical direc- 
tor. Assisting Mr. Cleva as conduc- 
tors will be Nicola Rescigno, Thor 
Johnson, and Carlo Moresco. 

The season will open on June 30 
with “La Traviata”, with Licia Alba- 
nese, Brian Sullivan, and Frank 
Valentino. Later operas in the first 
‘two weeks will be “Martha”, with 
Dorothy Warenskjold, Eleanor 
Knapp, John Alexander, and John 
Brownlee; “Rigoletto”, with Nadine 
Conner, Irene Kramarich, Ruggero 
Schileo, Mr. Valentino, and Valfrido 
Patacchi: “Madama Butterfly”, with 
Miss Albanese, Miss Knapp, Barry 
Morell, and Mr. Brownlee; “Turan- 
dot”, with Frances Yeend and Mr. 
Schileo; “La Bohéme”, with Miss Con- 
ner, Mr. Morell, and Cesare Bardelli; 
and “Carmen”, with Risé Stevens. 

During the season’s second half, 
the productions will include “Don 
Pasquale”, with Helen George, Gabor 
Carelli, Mr. Valentino, and Salvatore 
Baccaloni; “The Marriage of Figaro”, 
with Eva Likova, Laurel Hurley, Jar- 
mila Novotna, Italo Tajo, Mr. Valen- 


tino, and Mr. Baccaloni; “Aida”, with 
Herva Nelli and Nell Rankin; and 
“Faust”, with Miss Likova and Eu- 
gene Conley. 

Marcelle Bolman and Jerome Toti, 
1956 “Aria Auditions” winners, will 
be heard in several roles. 


Villa-Lobos Premiere 
For Ellenville 


Ellenville, N. Y. — The Empire 
State Music Festival will be held here 
from July 4 to 29. The Symphony of 
the Air, which played for the inaugu- 
ral festival, last summer, will again 
be heard. 

On July 12, the festival will present 
the first performance of Heitor Villa- 
Lobos’ dance score based on Eugene 
O’Neill’s “The Emperor Jones”. Jose 
Limon and his company will appear 
in the work, to be choreographed by 
him. The Brazilian composer will con- 
duct his score, wnick was commis 
sioned by the festival. The perform- 
ance will be repeated on July 14. 

When Shakespeare’s “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” is staged on July 
19, 20, and 21, Carl Orff’s incidental 
music will be used, in its first Amer- 
ican performances, under the direc- 
tion of Leopold Stokowski. Basil 
Langton will stage the play. 

Igor Markevitch will lead the Sym- 
phony of the Air in the closing con- 
cert,.on the afternoon of July 29. 

Other conductors will also take 
part in the festival, as will soloists to 
be announced. At least one opera will 
be produced. 

Ellenville is 85 miles from New 
York City, in the Catskill Mountains, 
and arrangements are now being made 
for buses to run from the metropolis 
to the festival grounds for all per- 
formances. 

Frank Forest is general manager of 
the festival. John Brownlee, Metro- 
politan Opera baritone and a co- 
founder of the festival last year, has 
announced his resignation from the 
venture. 


Serkin To Appear 
At Marlboro 

Marlboro, Vt.—The Marlboro 
School of Music, of which Rudolf 
Serkin is president, has announced its 
seventh summer Marlboro Music 
Festival. It will take place on the sec- 
ond and fourth week ends of July 
and August. Each week end will in- 
clude an open rehearsal, two con- 
certs, a lecture-recital, a school con- 
cert, and a historical film. Mr. Serkin 
will play a series of Mozart piano 
concertos during the festival. 


San Francisco Ballet 
In East Coast Debut 


Lee, Mass.—The San Francisco 
Ballet will make its East Coast debut 
in the 15th season of the Jacob’s Pil- 
low Dance Festival, in the Ted Shawn 
Theater near here. The season wiil 
offer 54 performances between June 
29 and Sept. 1, The San Francisco 
Ballet will be seen in three pro- 
grams, July 24-28, July 31-Aug. 4, 
and Aug. 7-11. Eight works will be 
shown, including Lew Christensen’s 
“The Dryad”, in its premiere. 

Other artists to be seen this sum- 
mer will be be Mia Slavenska and 
Robert Morrow; the Modern Dance 
Company of the Texas State College 
for Women; Sahomi Tachibana; Vladi- 
mir Dokoudovsky, Nina Stroganova 
and company; Myra Kinch, with Wil- 
liam Milie; Ruth St. Denis; Sonia 
Arova and Job Sanders; Merce Cun- 
ningham and company; Carola Goya 
and Matteo; Melissa Hayden and 


Francisco Moncion; Ted Shawn: 
Geoffrey Holder and company; Irina 
Borowska and Alan Howard; Emy St. 
Just and company; Tommy Marlowe; 
Rebecca Harris; Nina Novak and 
Leon Danielian; Anna _  Sokolov’s 
Theater Dance Company; Gina; Lois 
Smith and David Adams; and Lotte 
Goslar. 


Salgo To Conduct 
Carmel Bach Series 


Carmel, Calif—Carmel’s 19th an- 
nual Bach Festival will be held from 
July 16 to 22, with Sandor Salgo as 
conductor and musical director, and 
Richard Lert as guest conductor. Two 
Mozart programs and works by 
Vivaldi and Handel will be heard in 
the series. 

Taking part will by Phyllis Moffet, 
soprano; Katherine Hilgenberg, con- 
tralto; James Schwabacher, tenor; 
Winther Anderson, bass; Maxim 
Schapiro, Maurice Euphrat, Ralph 
Linsey, and Gilbert Boyer, piano; 
Ludwig Altman, organ; Dorothy 
Wade, violin; Milton Thomas, viola; 
Joseph Schuster and Marie Manahan, 
cello; George Houle, oboe; Willard 
Calleyand, Alan Robinson, horn: 
Charles Daval, trumpet; and Alfred 
Frankenstein, lecturer. 


Brahms Cycle 
For Santa Barbara 


Santa Barbara, Calif—The fourth 
annual Pacific Coast Festival will be 
devoted to the complete chamber 
works of Brahms. Eight concerts will 
be given in the Lobero Theater, June 
25-July 1, under the direction of John 
Barnett. The Festival Trio (Nikolai 
and Joanna Graudan and Eudice Sha- 
piro), formed for the occasion; the 
Hungarian String Quartet; and the 
Roger Wagner Chorale will take part. 
Assisting artists will be Lee Pattison, 
piano; Mitchell Lurie, clarinet; Wen- 
dell Hoss, horn; Gabor Rejto, cello; 
and Laurent Halleux, viola. Jose 
Kahan, Mexican pianist, will give a 
recital. 


Pinkham Directs 
Coonamessett Event 


Coonamessett, Mass.—The _ third 
September Festival at Coonamessett, 
held at the Falmouth Playhouse, will 
offer concerts on Sept. 7, 8, 9, 15, and 
16, under the direction of Daniei 
Pinkham, harpsichordist. Mr. Pink- 
ham will conduct the Cambridge 
Festival Orchestra in the first three 
programs, when the soloists will be 
Paul Draper, dancer; Robert Brink, 
violinist; and Helen Boatwright, 
soprano. The Cape Cod Chorus will 
also sing. Boris Goldovsky will con- 
duct a fully staged production of 
Cimarosa’s “The Secret Marriage” on 
Sept. 15, and an orchestral program 
on Sept. 16. 


New Jersey Symphony 
In Summer Concerts 

Millburn, N. J.—The New Jersey 
Symphony, conducted by Samuel 
Antek, will initiate a series of orches- 
tral concerts in the Paper Mill play- 
house, with that organization’s co- 
operation, this summer. Three pro- 
grams will be given, on June 24 and 
July 15 and 29, under the title “Sun- 
days at Four”. Scheduled to appear as 
soloists are Leon Fleisher, pianist; 
Leonid Hambro and Jascha Zayde, 
duo-pianists; Paul Renzi, flutist; Ed- 
ward Vito, harpist; the Ballet Guild, 
in Mozart’s “Les Petits Riens”, unde 
the supervision of Antony Tudor; and 
several vocalists. 
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Five Concerts Set 
For La Jolla Festival 


La Jolia, Calif—The Musical Arts 
Society of La Jolla, Nikolai Sokoloff, 
musical director, will give a series of 
five concerts from June 10 to Aug. 5, 
in its 15th season. Soloists with the 
Musical Arts Orchestra, which will 
present the premiere of a Ned Rorem 
symphony, will be Jan Rubes, bass- 
baritone, and Frank Glazer, pianist. 
The Musical Arts String Orchestra, 
will have Robert Gross, violinist, as 
soloist. The other programs will fea- 
ture the Hollywood String Quartet; 
Muriel Kerr, pianist; Sascha Jacob- 
sen, violinist; and Naoum Benditzky, 
cellist. 


Guggenheim Concerts 
To Begin June 20 

The Guggenheim Memorial Con- 
certs, played by the Goldman Band, 
will open on June 20. Fifty free con- 
certs will be given in Central Park 
in Manhattan and Prospect Park in 
Brooklyn before the season ends on 
Aug. 17. Richard Franko Goldman 
has succeeded the late Edwin Franko 
Goldman, his father, as conductor. 
The former has been associate con- 
ductor of the band since 1937. 


Connecticut Symphony 
At Fairfield Bowl 


Fairfield, Conn.—The Connecticut 
Symphony will give a Summer Pops 
series at the Fairfield University 
Stadium Bowl, opening July 6. Gus- 
tave Haenschen will conduct the in- 
itial program, with Kay Armen, Lois 
Hunt, Felix Knight, and John Tyers 
as vocal soloists. Marian Anderson 
will be heard under the direction of 
Evan Whallon on July 20. John Penn- 
ington will conduct on Aug. 3, with 
Dorothy Sarnoff and Ray Middleton 
as soloists, and Morton Gould will 
conduct in August, with Danny Dan- 
iels appearing in the Mr. Gould’s Tap 
Dance Concerto. A Jazz Festival, 
with Duke Ellington and his orches- 
tra, on July 28, and a Young People’s 
program, led by Jonel Perlea, con- 
ductor of the Connecticut Symphony, 
on Aug. 11, complete the series. 


Chamber Music 
In Yale Court 


New Haven, Conn.—Four con- 
certs will be given this summer in the 
Starlight Festival of Chamber Music, 
in the sculpture court of the Yale 
University art gallery. July 3 and 17 
and Aug. 7 and 21 are the dates. The 
outdoor series was inaugurated last 
summer and drew overflow audiences 
for all programs. Taking part in the 
in the 1956 series will be Jflius 
Scheir, violinist; Robert Helps, pian- 
ist, John Rilet, cellist: Bethany Beards- 
lee, soprano; Albert Fuller, harpsi- 
chordist, and others. 


New Haven Pops 
In 12th Year 


New Haven, Conn.—The New 
Haven Pop Concerts at Yale Bowl, 
now 12 years old, will be held on 
June 26, July 10, 24, and 31, and 
Aug. 14 and 28. Theresa Green and 
Lawrence Winters will be soloists 
in a “Porgy and Bess” program. 
Eileen Farrell, soprano, will be soloist 
on July 24. 


Two Ensembles 
For Tamiment 


Tamiment - in - the - Poconos, Pa.— 
The 1956 annual Tamiment Chamber 
Music Festival, to run from June 21 
through June 24, will present the Cur- 
tis String Quartet, and the New 
Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia, 


June, 1956 


Nicholas Harsayi, conductor. Extra 
soloists will include Vladimir Sokoloff, 
piano; Joseph de Pasquale, viola; 
Samuel Mayes, cello; and Alfred 
Genovese, oboe. The Tamiment 
Award Quartet for 1956 will be per- 
formed on the June 22 program. 


Vernon Opera 
On Turnau Schedule 


The Turnau Opera Players of New 
York announce an eight-week season 
of opera at the Byrdcliffe Theater, 
Woodstock, N. Y., with performances 
on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday eve- 
nings from July 6 through Sept. 1. 

The repertory is to include the 
premiere of Ashley Vernon’s “Cupid 
and Psyche”, in a double bill with 
Menotti’s “The Telephone”; Verdi's 
“La Traviata”; a new English version 
of Mozart's “Cosi fan tutte”; Mayer 
Kupfermann’s “In a Garden” with 
Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci”; Mozart’s 
“Impresario” with Mascagni’s “Za- 
netto”; and Vernon’s “Grand Slam” 
with Haydn’s “The Apothecary”. 

Barbara Owens is stage director, 
and Alfred Heller musical director. 
Sally Turnau is the designer, and 
Ward Pinner business manager. 


Ventnor Summer Series 
Lists Four Events 


Ventnor, N. J.—The ninth annual 
Ventnor Summer Music Festival will 
be given on Tuesday evenings in Au- 
gust, on the newly improved and deco- 
rated Ventnor Pier. Artists scheduled 
to appear include Leon Fleisher, 
pianist, Aug. 7; William Warfield, 
baritone. Aug. 14; the Beaux 
Trio, Aug. 21; and Elaine Malbin, 
soprano, Aug. 28. 

Joseph Levine is organizing a Vent- 
nor Youth Orchestra which will give 
young artists a chance to take part in 
orchestral rehearsals two hours weekly 
from June 9 until the end of August. 


Three June Programs 
At Caramoor 


Katonah, N. Y.—Three Saturday 
evening performances have been ar- 
ranged in June for Caramoor, Mrs. 
Walter Rosen’s estate here. On June 
16, Moura Lympany will be soloist 
in Schumann’s Piano Concerto, in an 
orchestral program. The American 
Opera Society will give Cherubini’s 
“Medea”, on June 23, with Eileen 
Farrell in the title role. On June 30, 
Laurel Hurley, soprano, will be heard 
with a chamber orchestra in a pro- 
gram of Baroque music. Arnold Gam- 
son will conduct all performances. 


Belle Isle Concerts 
Begin Summer Season 


Detroit—The 1956 season of the 
Belle Isle Band concerts, Leonard B. 
Smith, conductor-soloist, opened on 


June 10. Concerts will be held every | 


night except Mondays through Aug. 
4. 


Eight Orchestras 
On Ann Arbor List 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—The University 
Musical Society of the University of 
Michigan announces 26 concerts in 
several series, for the 1956-57 season. 
Soloists and group attractions will 
include: Robert Casadesus, Solomon, 
and Artur Rubinstein, pianists; Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf, soprano; Herva 
Nelli, soprano, and Kurt Baum, tenor, 
in joint recital; Boston Symphony, 
Charles Munch, conductor; Berlin 
Philharmonic, Herbert von Karajan, 
conductor; Vienna Philharmonic, 
Carl Schuricht, conductor; Cincinnati 
Symphony, Thor Johnson, conductor; 
Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell 


Arts 


conductor; Boston Pops Tours Or- 
chestra, Arthur Fiedler, conductor; 
Mantovani and his. Orchestra; the 
DePaur Opera Gala; Vienna Choir 
Boys; Quartetto Italiano; Handel’s 
“Messiah” with University Choral 
Union, Musical Society Orchestra 
conducted by Lester McCoy, and the 


following soloists; Adele Addison, 
soprano; Eunice ‘Alberts, contralto; 
Howard Jarratt, tenor; and Kenneth 
Smith, bass. 


Participating in the  six-concert 
1957 May Festival will be the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy; the University 
Choral Union, Thor Johnson, guest 
conductor, and Lester McCoy, asso- 
ciate conductor; and the Festival 
Youth Chorus, Marguerite Hood, con- 
ductor. 


Foundation Formed 


For Moravian Music 


_ Winston-Salem, N.C.—The Mora- 
vian Church in America has an- 
nounced the creation of a non-profit 
foundation for the development of 
research in early American Moravian 
music, to be known as the Moravian 
Music Foundation, Inc. 

Its aim is to make a whole new 
body of sacred and secular music, 
heretofore unknown and ne caomnernie 


available for public performance and 
research. The foundation is the first 
devoted exclusively to 18th-century 
American music, and will concen- 
trate its work on some 7,000 manu- 
scripts and first editions, brought to 
America by early Moravian settlers 
and accumulated in Moravian ar- 
chives in Winston-Salem and in Beth- 
lehem, Pa., including about 1,000 
symphonies and string quartets and 
about 6,000 sacred anthems and 
songs. 

Indexing of the material began in 
1937 and is expected to be completed 
within four or five years. Generally 
covering the period 1750-1850, it 
includes many works by major Euro- 
pean composers, in some cases the 
only copies in existence. 

The next Early American Mora- 
vian’ Music Festival will be held in 
Bethlehem, Pa., in June, 1957, under 
Thor Johnson's direction, and will be 
almost entirely concerned with Mora- 
vian music never before published. 


Metropolitan Opera 


Deficit Increases 


The Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion showed a deficit of $337,377 for 
its 1954-55 season, an increase of 
more than 50 per cent over the 
previous season’s deficit. 
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sii New Recordings 


setting, the Radcliffe Choral Society 
and Carol Smith, contralto, are heard, 
It is in the Berlioz cycle that both 
Miss de los Angeles and Mr. Munch 


Mozart Songs and Symphonies 


Mozart: 16 Songs. Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, soprano; Walter Gie- 
seking, pianist. (Angel 35270) 
kkk 


It is greatly to the credit of Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf and Walter Giese- 
king that they perform the songs in 
this album with the most sensitive 
stylistic tact. Simple songs are simply 
and unaffectedly treated, and the more 
dramatic works are kept in a proper 
framework. The album contains such 
major.songs as “Als Luise die Briefe”, 
“Abendempfindung”, “Das Veilchen”, 
“Das Lied der Trennung”’, and “An 
Chloe”, as well as many delightful 
lyrics in lighter vein. Needless to say, 
Miss Schwarzkopf’s phrasing and col- 
oring are lovely, and Mr. Gieseking’s 
magical touch enhances the charm of 
the accompaniments. This recording 
should teach people not to look down 
their noses at Mozart’s songs. —R. S. 


Mozart: Symphonies Nos. 36, 39, 


40, 41. Chicago Symphony, Fritz 
Reiner, conductor. (RCA Victor 
LM 6035, $7.96) 

kik 


There is little need to remind read- 
ers that this album contains some of 
the most sublime music known to 
man. To perform these four master- 
works with the high level of inspira- 
tion that the music demands is prob- 
ably not within the realm of human 
endeavor. The performances here 
are all highly capable, but only in 
Symphony No. 39 does Mr. Reiner 
offer a reading that is outstanding. 
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The Symphony No. 40 is marred by 
a lack of dramatic tension in the 
first movement; the first and last 
movements of the Symphony No. 41 
are too hard driven and _ virtuosic; 
and the latter remarks also pertain to 
the first movement of the Symphony 
No. 36. But if the album is not 
completely satisfactory, there is still 
much to recommend—the stately and 
relaxed minuets of Nos. 36 and 40 
and the mellowness and lyric beauty 
of No. 39. —F, M., Jr. 


Some Beautiful Bruckner 


Bruckner: Symphony No. 8, in C 
minor. Pro Musica Symphony, Vi- 
enna, Jascha Horenstein conduct- 
ing. (Vox PL 9682, $11.90) 
wii 


Mr. Horenstein conducts the so- 
called 1890 version of the Eighth 
Symphony. Almost identical with the 
first edition (1892), it is shorter and 
more concise (to use relative terms 
with this 76-minute work) than the 
original and than a later edition. For 
a time, editors believed that changes 
from the original to the 1890 version 
were made not by the composer but 
by others who had “tampered” with 
the original, and they reverted in 
most instances to the original for 
subsequent editions. It is now known 
that Bruckner himself made _ the 
changes, which he believed in and 
made not merely on the advice of 
friends. 

In any case, it is a monolithic 
work, never moving fast or even 
briskly. Oddly enough, the repe- 
titions and sequences of phrases to 
which Bruckner was addicted do not 
grow tiresome—except in the rather 
heavy-footed Scherzo—possibly _ be- 
cause the repetitiousness is used to 
build up the tonal structure so solidly 
and surely. The 25-minute Adagio, 
one of the longest, if not the longest, 
movements in symphonic literature, is 
also one of the most sublimely beau- 
tiful. The 22-minute Finale that fol- 
lows it is scarcely less so. 

Mr. Horenstein and the Viennese 
musicians lavish great care and devo- 
tion on the score, with excellent re- 
sults, and the performance is excep- 
tionally well engineered. —R. A. E. 


Blood and Thunder 


Verdi: “La Forza del Destino”. 
Tebaldi, Del Monaco, Bastianini, 
Siepi, Corena, Simionato, chorus 
and orchestra of St. Cecilia, Rome, 
Francesco Molinari-Pradelli con- 
ducting. (London XLLA 37, $19.92) 


A more characteristic all-Italian 
cast scarcely could be imagined for 
this characteristic blood-and-thunder 
thriller of Verdi’s middle period. Sing- 
ing of high distinction is to be ex- 
pected of Renata Tebaldi as Leonora, 
and she does not fail. Her voice is 
warm and strong and effortlessly 
produced in the Prayer as well as 
the “Pace, pace”. Mario Del Monaco 
belts out his top tones with the aban- 
don that is the delight of the Italian 
heart. But his want of subtlety, and 
even of control, from mezzoforte 
downward, considerably diminishes 
the effect of his performance. 

The fine art of Cesare Siepi dignifies 
the role of the Padre and his diction 
is of extraordinary purity. Restraint 
and good musicianship are hallmarks 


of Ettore Bastianini’ss Don Carlo, a 
role quickly vulgarized if treated over- 
emotionally. Giulietta Simionato, as 
Preziosilla, and Fernando Corena, as 
Melitone, round out the group of 
principals to whom the music of 
Verdi is the staff of life and as na- 
tural as breathing. The instrumental 
accompaniment is marred only by 
a ciphering note in the organ in the 
church scene. —R.E. 


Key to Bach’s Style 


Bach: “Orgelbiichlein”. E. Power 
Biggs, organist. (Columbia KSL 
227, $17.98) 

kkk 


Bach’s “Little Organ Book”, as 
many authorities point out, is the key 
to understanding much of Bach’s 
work, for as Albert Schweitzer said 
it is “the lexicon of Bach’s musical 
speech”. Mr. Biggs’s recording of 
these 45 chorale preludes is extremely 
valuable not only for reasons of his 
excellent performances, but also be- 
cause he prefaces each prelude with 
the chorale upon which the prelude 
is based. Some of his tempos may 
be faster than customary (for exam- 
ple, “In dir ist Freude” and “In dulci 
jubilo”), but no one interpreter could 
possibly perform the entire work in 
complete agreement with any one lis- 
tener’s taste. Among the many high 
points of Mr. Biggs’s performance is 
his simple and moving interpretation 
of “Ich ruf’ zu dir”. Mr. Biggs has 
also supplied informative notes, and 
the score comes with the album. 

—F. M., Jr. 


Records in Brief 


The most often recorded of all his 
works, Bruckner’s Symphony No. 4, 
in E flat major, is here recorded by 
the orchestra of his home, the Vienna 
Philharmonic, conducted by Hans 
Knappertsbusch, in conjunction with 
Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyll” (London: 
LL 1250/1)%**. With the charm- 
ingly redundant subtitle, “Romantic”, 
this work finds Bruckner in a variety 
of familiar moods — lyrical, playful, 
grandiose. It contains some of his 
best music and it is played with affec- 
tion and authority. Viennese musi- 
cians understand Bruckner in a way 
many others cannot. The recording 
is a superior one. 

Paul Kletzki conducts the Israel 
Philharmonic in technically impres- 
sive and emotionally inspired per- 
formances of Mahler’s Symphony 
No. 9 and Schoenberg’s “Verklaerte 
Nacht” (Angel 35181 and 35182)ke% 

Victoria de los Angeles is the so- 
prano soloist in a _ recording of 
Debussy’s “La Damoiselle Elue” 
(“The Blessed Damozel”) and of 
Berlioz’s “Les Nuits d’Ete” (“Summer 
Nights”) with the Boston Symphony, 
Charles Munch conducting (RCA 
Victor LM-1907)*k*x* In the Rossetti 


Key to Mechanical Ratings 


*xkkkThe very best; wide fre- 
quency range, good bal- 
ance, clarity and separa- 
tion of sounds, no dis- 
tortion, minimum surface 
or tape noise. 

*&kk Free from all 
faults, 
slightly 


obvious 
differing only 
from above. 
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are happiest; her voice is ravishing 
in color .and inflection and he con- 
ducts with profound feeling. The De- 
bussy is a bit coarse-grained in the 
orchestra and chorus, and even Miss 
de los Angeles is not entirely her 
vivid self in this Pre-Raphaelite vision 
in tones. 

Heinrich Hollreiser conducts the 
Pro Musica Orchestra of Vienna in 
a beautiful performance of Richard 
Strauss’s “Metamorphoses” and ac- 
companies Christel Goltz, soprano, in 
the same composer’s “Four Last 
Songs” for Vox (PL 9400)**%e*, In- 
terpretatively, Miss Goltz is excellent, 
but her voice is not steady. 

Solidity and intelligence are the 
outstanding qualities in Friedrich 
Wuehrer’s performances of Bee- 
thoven’s Piano Concerto in E fiat 
(“Emperor”) with the Pro Musica 
Orchestra of Vienna, Heinrich Holl- 
reiser conducting, and of Beethoven's 
Six Variations on the Turkish March 
from “The Ruins of Athens”, for 
piano solo. (Vox PL 9490)kk* 

Folk Songs of the Frontier are per- 
formed by the Roger Wagner Chorale, 
in original settings by Robert Wagner 
and Salli Terri. Capitol (P 8332) 
*kx, Thirteen songs of the West, 
from “The Buffalo Skinners” to 
“Home on the Range” are heard, in 
skillful, polished, pleasantly informal 
arrangements for men’s chorus with 
soloists, in varied instrumental set- 
tings. The sonority is rich and 
colorful. 

Dorothy Warenskjold offers some 
model vocalism, ~~ and diction 
on a disk called “On Wings of Song” 
(Capitol P 8333)**x**. The songs 
are as familiar as they come, but the 
San Francisco soprano’s lovely voice 
and gracious style make them seem 
fresh and easy to listen to. Included 
are Mendelssohn’s “On Wings of 
Song”, Brahms’s “Cradle Song”, 
Ponce’s “Estrellita”, Malotte’s “The 
Lord’s Prayer”, “Comin’ Thru the 
Rye”, and others equally well known. 

Leonard Pennario lavishes his im- 
peccable pianism on Lecuona’s “An- 
dalucia” suite and Albeniz’s “Songs of 
Spain” (Capitol P 8319)kkk*k. The 
six-part “Andalucia” includes two 
thrice-familiar items, “Andalucia” 
(“The Breeze and I”) and Malaguena, 
while the five-part Albeniz suite of- 
fers such popular pieces as “Cordoba” 
and Seguidillas. 

Mozart’s Divertimento No. 17, K. 
334, and “Eine kleine Nachtmusik”, 
K. 525, are more additions to the 
Mozart repertory recorded by Fritz 
Reiner and the Chicago Symphony 
(RCA Victor LM 1966)***. The 
lively movements in both works re- 
ceive pert readings, but in the slow 
movements one wishes for more song- 
fulness. 


kk = Average. 

* Markedly impaired. In- 
cludes dubbings from 78- 
rpm disks, where musical 
virtues are expected to 
compensate for technical 
deficiencies. 
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The Mannes College of Music has 
added to its staff Norman Dello Joio, 
as teacher of composition, and Pa- 
tricia Neway, as a stage director of 
the opera workshop. Other staff ap- 
pointments include Saul Novack, for 
theory, composition, music history 
and analysis; Carl Schachter, for 
theory. Noah Greenberg, will give a 
new course devoted to madrigal sing- 
ing. Shirley Van Brunt, assistant 
director of the college, is now dean. 

At the Juilliard School of Music 
commencement ceremonies, on May 
25, the speaker was Edward Johnson, 
former general manager of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, chairman of the 
board of the Toronto Royal Con- 
servatory of Music, and on the board 
of Juilliard. President William Schu- 
man and dean Mark Schubart pre- 
sented 118 young musicians with di- 
plomas and degrees. 

The Hartt College of Music, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has appointed Nathan 
Gottschalk, ‘violinist, conductor, and 
teacher, as assistant to the director 
and chairman of the chamber-music 
department. He served last season as 
assistant professor of violin and en- 
semble at Oberlin College in Ohio. 

The summer session of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music will last from 
June 25 through Aug. 4. Besides all 
the regular courses, the school will 
offer a special series of intensive four- 
week courses for adults, devoted to 
master classes in piano literature, con- 
ducted by Ward Davenny, and piano 
pedagogy lectures, given by Ruth M. 
Edwards. An opera workshop will be 
headed by Sam Morgenstern, con- 
ductor, and Penelope Draper, stage 
director. 

Two music students of Boston 
University performed with the Boston 
Pops Orchestra and a third had his 
composition performed, on June 1— 
“Boston University Night at Pops”. 
Shirley Merrill, pianist, and Salvatore 
A. Rabbio, timpanist, were the per- 
formers—the latter in Malloy Miller’s 
“Ngoma Invocation and Dance” for 
timpani and orchestra. Guest conduc- 
tor of Miller’s work was Russell 
Stanger, university conductor. 

Charles G. Reading presented ad- 
vanced pupils in a recital on May 20, 
including Nora Jeanne Kirchmann, 
Angela Giordano, Jean Linzalone, 
and June King, sopranos; Alan Dean 
Farner, Florenz Daquet, and William 
Anderson, tenors; and Leonard Lo- 
zito, baritone. Mr. Reading supplied 
the accompaniments for the recital, 
held at his studio. Miss Giordano, a 
pupil of Mr. Reading’s for the past 
3% years, recently won the Francis 
Rogers Scholarship for study at Fon- 
tainebleau, France, this summer. 

Pupils of Vera Curtis who have 
been active include Valarie Lamoree, 
Helen Merritt, Bette Wolf, and Sand- 
ta Barnette. Miss Merritt has filled 
several oratorio engagements, sung on 
the ABC network, and presented Mo- 
zart’s “Exsultate, jubilate”, with the 
New York Sinfonia at Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall. Miss Wolf made three 
appearances with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera, was soloist with Rich- 
ard Tucker at High Holiday services, 
sang leading roles with the Amato 
Opera, and figured in the operatic 
sextet at the Latin Quarter. Miss 
Barnette has been a member of the 
New York Concert Choir in its New 
York and tour appearances, taking 
some solo parts. She is soprano solo- 
ist at the First Presbyterian Church 
of Jamaica. Some of Miss Lamoree’s 
engagements are noted in the Person- 
alities section on page 15. 
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Stuart Ross, noted concert accom- 
panist, will take part in a series of 
three concerts illustrating the Devel- 
opment of the Art of Song, at the 
Northwestern University School of 
music summer session. 

Gustave L. Becker, who was 95 on 
May 22, was honored by a dinner at 
the Henry Hudson Hotel on May 10, 
sponsored by the Associated Music 
Teachers League and the Piano 
Teachers Congress, of which Ruth 
Bradley is secretary. A pupil of Mosz- 
kowski and Scharwenka, among 
others, Mr. Becker is still teaching, 
lecturing, and playing—probably the 
oldest practicing musician today. 

Ruth Shaffner, with studios at 
Carnegie Hall and in Brewster, N. Y., 
has many pupils who have been sing- 
ing publicly. Richard Manual was in 
the Blue Hill Troupe’s production of 
“The Gondoliers” at Hunter College. 
Sonia Bowyer took the leading female 
role in “The Desert Song”, given by 
the NYLIC Singers at Textile High 
School, New York City. George Ful- 
ler was bass soloist in performances 
of Mozart’s “Requiem” in White 
Plains, Danbury, Conn., and Carmel, 

‘ Donald Townsend was tenor 
soloist in the same work, gave a joint 
recital with Eugenie Dengel, violinist, 
and sang in oratorio performances in 
Newtonville, Mass. Patricia Orr has 
toured with the Concert Choir of 
Colby College, Wareville, Me. 

Miss Shaffner has also been active- 
ly conducting performances of ora- 
torios with the Putnam County 
Choral Society, of which she is the 
founder. She is director of music for 
the Bergen School of Jersey City and 
has presented several concerts there. 

B College’s Deutscher Kreis 
presented, in German, Mozart’s “Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail”, on May 
30, with Esther Dipsiner, Robert 
Eckert, Aviva Sainz, Rolf Waller- 
stein, and Everett Anderson in the 
cast. Arthur Komas and Edward Pur- 
rington directed. 

The Carl Friedberg Music Founda- 
tion has presented the late Carl Fried- 
berg’s music library to the Columbia 
University music department library, 
where it will be known as the Carl 
Friedberg Memorial Library. Its 900 
volumes of music and books include 
a rare publication of Hummel’s 
“Klavier-Schiile”, issued in 1828. 

Anna Russell has donated a schol- 
arship valued at $600 annually for 
study with Lotte Lehmann at the 
Music Academy of the West, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

Margaret Sittig gave the first Amer- 
ican performance of a violin sonata 
by Francois de Breteuil, in a recital 
on May 9 in Palm Beach, Florida. 
Everett Fritzberg was pianist for the 
sonata, Frederick V. Sittig for the 
remainder of the program. Miss Sittig 
also gave a recital in Palm Beach last 
March. Mr. and Miss Sittig recently 
returned to teach at their studios in 
Stroudsburg and Mount Pocono, Pa. 

lo Martino’s artist-pupil Mu- 
riel Smith won a personal triumph 
when she returned to the title role of 
“Carmen Jones”, as the opera was 
revived at the New York City Center 
in May. 

Caroline Beeson Fry will sponsor 
a summer session at her White Plains, 
N. Y. studio, from June 18 to July 
27. She will give voice lessons and 
conduct a teachers class (with a lim- 
ited number of experimental pupils 
without charge) and a repertoire class. 
Norman Warwick will conduct an 
opera class; Paul Meyer, song classes; 
and Robert Canfield and Vreni Kos- 






















Blakeslee-Lane 


Jack Beeson’s “Hello Out There” was produced by the Peabody Conserva- 


tory opera department on a triple bill with Hindemith’s 
Return” and Bernstein’s “Trouble in Tahiti’ 


the department, staged the works, 


sodo, musicianship classes. Closing 
recitals of the winter season are being 
held on June 11, 15 and 18. Mrs. 
Fry conducted her ensemble called 
Contemporary Singers in a program 
on May 20. 

Alton Jones, of the Juilliard School 
of Music faculty, will conduct a sum- 
mer master class for pianists at his 
New York studio from July 2 to 
Aug. 11. This will include private 
instruction as well as weekly classes 
devoted to lectures and performance. 

Marcelle Bolman, pupil of Lyda 
Betti-Brown, won the Cincinnati Sum- 
mer Opera Aria Auditions for 1956. 
The young New Orleans soprano will 
take part in the season at the Zoo 
this year. A graduate of the Eastman 
School of Music, Miss Bolman has 
studied with Mrs. Betti-Brown in 
Bordighera, Milan, Paris, and New 
York, and has sung in opera in Italy 
and France. 


Mu Phi Epsilon 
Schedules Convention 


Rochester, N. Y.—‘“Onward, Amer- 
ican Music” will be the theme of the 
33rd national convention of Mu Phi 
Epsilon, national professional music 
sorority, which will be held here 
from June 19 to 22. Ruth Watanabe, 
librarian of the Eastman School of 
Music, is convention chairman. Chap- 
ters of the Atlantic Province will be 
hostesses. Guests and delegates from 
128 chapters are expected to attend. 

Business sessions will be presided 
over by the national president, Elea- 
nor Hale Wilson. There will be ex- 
hibitions pertaining to sorority proj- 
ects, and concerts under the direction 
of Norma Lee Madsen, national 2nd 
vice-president and music adviser. A 
Composer’s Concert will present prize- 
winning works of the most recent 
composition contest conducted by the 
sorority among its members. 

Appearing at the series of luncheons 
and dinners will be such speakers as 
Howard Hanson and Sigmund Spaeth, 
and Claudette Sorel, pianist and mem- 
ber of the New York Alumnae chap- 
ter, will be guest artist. 


Philadelphia Schools 
In Spring Concerts 


Philadelphia——Several fine Mozart 
programs have featured activities by 
faculty artists and students of the 
Philadelphia Musical Academy ‘in re- 
cent weeks. Notable were two per- 
formances of Mozart’s “Cosi fan 


tutte”, sung in English with Henri 


“There and 
*. Felix Brentano, new head of 
with LeRoy F. Evans as conductor 


Elkan as conductor and Doris Doree 
as stage director. Given in the New 
Century Club Auditorium, the pro- 
ductions were done with full orches- 
tra and proved excellent in every re- 
spect. 

The 79th commencement of the 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
was held in the Bellevue-Stratford 
ballroom on May 28. Willem Ezer- 
man, president, presented the degrees 
and diplomas and delivered the prin- 
cipal address. Speaking of the need 
for more music in university life, Mr. 
Ezerman said: “Less money for sports 
and stadiums and more for music 
and other cultural subjects should 
animate all concerned with our col- 
leges, if we want higher types on a 
cultural plane among graduates.” 

An enjoyable musical program en- 
listed the conservatory orchestra and 
chorus, directed respectively by Boris 
Koutzen and Allison R. Drake, and 
several students. The program in- 
cluded a movement from Mr. Kout- 
zen’s Viola Concerto and a choral 
work, “Proverb”, by Vincent Persi- 
chetti, head of the conservatory’s de- 
partment of composition. 

—William E. Smith 
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(Continued from page 7) 


and he contributed reports on the 
Chicago theatrical scene to the annual 
volumes of the “Burns Mantle Best 
Plays”, from 1938 to 1943. 

In 1947, Mr. Smith moved to New 
York, becoming an associate editor* 
of “Theater Arts” for a year before 
joining “Musical America”, and also 
music editor of the “New Republic”, 
a post he held until he left for 
England in 1952. He also became 
a vice-president of the Dalcroze 
School of Music in 1950. 

He was the author of two books, 
“Musical Comedy in America”, pub- 
lished by Theater Arts Books in 1950, 
and “Worlds of Music”, a survey of 
music-making in the United States 
today, published by Lippincott in 
1952. He was a frequent contributor 
to many periodicals. 

He was a member of the New 
York Music Critics Circle, and a 
Phi Beta Kappa and Delta Sigma 
Phi fraternities. 

Mr. Smith’s first marriage, in 1929, 
to Louise Shuttles, of Chicago, was 
dissolved. On Jan. 29, 1953, he was 
married to Madeleine Gomford, of 
London, who survives him. 

Although he constantly criticized 
the “general complacency” of the av- 
erage Englishman’s musical taste, Mr. 
Smith eventually came to regard 
England as having “perhaps the 
world’s healthiest musical audience”. 
When Mr. Smith died, Noel Good- 
win wrote of him in the “Daily Ex- 
press”: “Cecil Smith was an Ameri- 
can—of typical American friendli- 
ness and charm . . . His devotion to 
his craft was constant . . . His name 
will remain as one of the outstanding 
critics of our time.” In another 
tribute, Harold Rosenthal, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Smith as London corre- 
spondent for “Musical America”, 
wrote about “how sad we all feel 
over the untimely death of Cecil 
Smith, who since his arrival in Eng- 
land nearly four years ago, had en- 
deared himself to all with whom he 
came into contact”. 


HORTENSE MONATH 

Hortense Monath, 52, noted Ameri- 
can pianist, died at her home in New 
York on May 20. She was also 
famous as the cofounder, with Ira A. 
Hirschmann, of the distinguished 
New Friends of Music concert series, 
in 1936. 

Miss Monath was born in Newark, 
N. J., the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Siegfried Husserl. She studied first 
with her mother, and eventually be- 
came a pupil of Artur Schnabel. After 
four years with him, she made her 
professional debut at the age of 19, 
in Hamburg, Germany. 

On Oct. 25, 1931, she made her 
New York debut, at Town Hall, fol- 
lowed shortly by other recital and 
orchestral appearances. Bruno Walter 
singled her out for an engagement, 
under his direction, with the New 
York Philharmonic - Symphony, _ in 
1934. She continued to play in public 
extensively, most often with the 
chamber-music ensembles in the New 
Friends programs. Her last solo re- 
cital in New York was at Town Hall 
in 1949; her last appearance was in 
the same hall in 1952, in a New 
Friends concert. 

Miss Monath and Mr. Hirschmann, 
who became her second husband, in 
1937, directed the New Friends con- 
certs successfully for 16 years, until 
Mr. Hirschmann resigned in an ad- 
ministrative dispute that involved a 
law suit. The pianist tried to continue 
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the series into the 17th season, but 
found the management problems too 
much to cope with, and the series 
ended abruptly in 1953 for lack of 
funds. 

Miss Monath married her first hus- 
band, Paul E. Monath, in 1926. The 
marriage ended in divorce in 1934. 
Her marriage to Mr. Hirschmann also 
ended in divorce, in 1952. She is 
survived by a son, Peter Monath; a 
sister, Mrs. Adelaide Weisman; and 
two brothers, Paul and Dr. Franz 
Husserl. 


HERMANN ABENDROTH 


Berlin—Hermann Abendroth, 73, 
leading East German conductor and 
head of the Weimar State Orchestra, 
died on May 29 of a stroke, accord- 
ing to an East German news agency. 

Educated at Munich, Mr. Aben- 
droth held many posts, including di- 
rection of the Munich Orchestral So- 
ciety, the Liibeck Society of Friends 
of Music and the municipal theater 
there, the Cologne Conservatory, and 
the Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra. 

He was the first German conduc- 
tor to be invited to the Soviet Union 
after World War II. He held the 
title of director general of music and 
won an East German national prize. 
A state funeral was ordered for him 
in Weimar. 


EVELYN SABIN 

Evelyn Sabin, 79, contralto and 
widow of Stewart B. Sabin, former 
music critic of the Rochester “Demo- 
crat and Chronicle”, died at her home 
in New York on May 28. During her 
residence in Rochester, Mrs. Sabin 
had been active as a singer, as a 
teacher of voice and piano, and as a 
choir director. She is survived by a 
son, Robert, senior editor of “Musi- 
cal America”: a daughter, Evelyn, 
wife of the pianist Leovold Mannes; 
and a granddaughter, Elena Mannes. 


MARY FORREST GANZ 

Chicago.—Mary Forrest Ganz, wife 
of Rudolph Ganz. died on May 30 in 
Grant Hospital after a brief illness. 
A native of New York City. she was 
an accomplished singer and had stud- 
ied in Paris, Vienna, and Berlin. Mar- 
ried to Mr. Ganz in 1900, she was a 
singing teacher for several years at 
the Chicago Musical College. Surviv- 
ing, in addition to Mr. Ganz, is a son, 
Anton Roy. Swiss minister to Iran 
and Afghanistan. 


EDWARD T. F. CUSHING 


New Canaan, Conn.—Edward T. F. 
Cushing, 53, former editor and music 
critic for the “Brooklvn Daily Eagle”. 
died at the Norwalk Hospital on May 
10. He served as music critic from 
1924 to 1936, when he was named 
editor of the paper’s Sunday maga- 
zine. After the war, he edited books 
on music and did editorial work for 
Angel Records. 

He is survived by his widow, Mary; 
a son, Jason; and a daughter, Mrs. 
Antonia Stone. 


BORIS CHARSKY 

Los Angeles.—Boris Charsky, 62, 
ballet, concert and opera manager, 
died in Daniel Freeman Hospital, 
Inglewood, on June 1 after a long 
illness. A native of Russia, he played 
in silent films in Hollywood, and 
later was manager of the Don Cos- 
sack Chorus. He also was associated 
with the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
and the Metropolitan Opera. He is 
survived by his widow, Sonja, of 
Santa Monica, and a sister, Mrs. Sol 
Hurok, wife of the impresario. 


NORMAN O’HARA 


Norman O’Hara, 62, tenor and 
teacher of singing, died in New York 
on May 20. A native of McKeesport, 
Pa., he had taught in Pittsburgh and 
in Wheeling, W. Va., before coming 
to New York in 1941. He was a mem- 
ber of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing and a former 
board member of the New York Sing- 
ing Teachers Association. His widow, 
Mrs. Carole O’Hara, mezza-soprano, 
survives. 


GEORGE RAUDENBUSH 


San Diego, Calif-—George King 
Raudenbush, 57, conductor and com- 
poser, died here on May 26. He made 
his debut as a concert violinist in New 
York in 1922. In 1929 he founded 
the Harrisburg Symphony, and in 
1939 did the same for the Toledo 
Orchestra. He was a member at va- 





rious times of both the New York 
Symphony and the National Broad- 
casting Company Orchestra, and in 
the summer of 1937, he conducted at 
Lewisohn Stadium in New York. 


MARIA WINETZKAJA 

Maria Winetzkaja, 68, mezzo-so- 
prano, died in Misericordia Hospital 
in New York on May 22 after a long 
illness. Russian-born, she came to 
this country at the age of 13, studied 
at the Institute of Musical Art, and 
made her operatic debut wifh the 
Boston National Opera Company, 
She was heard subsequently with sey- 
eral other opera companies, and in 
1920 made her Carnegie Hall debut, 
which was followed by regular con- 
cert appearances. From 1940 until 
1950 she taught at the Juilliard School 
of Music. Her husband, Schai Win- 
nett (originally Winetzky), died in 
1942. She is survived by two sons. 





Mozart Repertoire 
For Salzburg Season 


Salzburg—At the 1956 Salzburg 
Festival (July 21 to Aug. 30), opera 
will be devoted to Mozart exclusive- 
ly. “Cosi fan tutte”, “The Marriage 
of Figaro”, and “Idomeneo” will be 
conducted by Karl Bohm; “The 
Magic Flute” by Georg Solti; “Don 
Giovanni” by Dimitri Mitropoulos; 
and “Il Seraglio” by George Szell. 

Among the singers will be Christa 
Ludwig, Lisa Otto, Irmgard Seefried, 
Lisa Della Casa, Elisabeth Griim- 
mer, Rita Streich, Hilde Gueden, 
Anny Felbermayer, Elisabeth Hoen- 
gen, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Ruthilde 
Boesch, Christel Goltz, Erika K6th, 
Anneliese Rothenberger, Gerda 
Scheyrer, and Rosl Zapf; and Anton 
Dermota, Erich Kunz, Paul Schoef- 
fler, Walter Berry, Fernando Corena, 
Gottlob Frick, Cesare Siepi, Leopold 
Simoneau, Kurt Boehme, Murray 
Dickie, Hansgeorg Laubenthal, Ru- 
dolf Schock, Oscar Czerwenka, Die- 
trich Fischer-Dieskau, Peter Klein, 
Alois Pernersdorfer, Waldemar 
Kmentt, Eberhard Wachter, Franz 
Bierbach, and Ernst Kozub. 

In addition to numerous orchestral 
concerts, there will be chamber 
music, serenades, church music, and 
lieder recitals. The New York City 
Ballet will give three performances. 


Karajan To Direct 
Salzburg Festival 


Salzburg. — Herbert von Karajan 
has accepted the musical management 
of the Salzburg Festival for 1957, 
1958, and 1959. In addition to re- 
sponsibility for planning programs 
and for performances, he will conduct 
two operas and two concerts during 
the festivals, and will assume the 
stage direction of a number of pro- 
ductions. 


Munich Schedules 
16 Opera Productions 


Munich.—This year’s Munich Op- 
era Festival of the Bavarian State 
Opera will take place from Aug. 10 
to Sept. 9 in the Prinzregenten Thea- 
ter and the Nymphenburg Castle in 
Munich. Operas to be presented in- 
clude Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte”, “Il 
Seraglio”, “The Marriage of Figaro”, 
“Tdomeneo”, and “The Magic Flute”: 
Strauss’s “Die aegyptische Helena”, 
“Arabella”, “Ariadne auf Naxos”, 
“Capriccio”, “Elektra”, “Die Frau 
ohne Schatten”, “Salome”, and “Der 
Rosenkavalier”; Wagner’s “Lohen- 
grin” and “Die Meistersinger”, and 
Handel’s “Julius Caesar”. There will 


also be a Richard Strauss Festival 
Concert and a performance of the 
Verdi “Requiem”. 

A Mozart Festival will take place 
at Elmau Castle in Upper Bavaria, 
between Garmisch-Partenkirchen and 
Mittenwald, from May 5-13. 

Schwetzingen Palace in Schwet- 
zingen, Germany, will be the scene 
of an international festival of opera, 
drama, ballet, and music from May 
17 to June 10. 

Heidelberg, Germany, will have a 
Mozart Festival from June 17 to 24, 
as well as a number of other musical 
events throughout the summer. 


Third Puerto Rico 
Opera Festival 


Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico — The 
University of Puerto Rico is playing 
host to the third annual opera festi- 
val here from June 15 to 23. The 
repertoire includes “La Forza del Des- 
tino”, “Lucia di Lammermoor”, 
“Carmen”, “Madama Butterfly”, “La 
Traviata”, “Faust”, “La Bohéme”, and 
“Tosca”. 

Singers include Licia Albanese, 
Dorothy Kirsten, Mary LeSawyer. 
Eva Likova, Gloria Lind, Herva 
Nelli, Graciela Rivera, Rosalind 
Elias, Mignon Dunn, Nell Rankin, 
Virginio Assandri, Giuseppe Cam- 
pora, Brian Sullivan, Richard Tucker, 
John Brownlee, Frank Guarrera, Cal- 
vin Marsh, Aldo Protti, Lloyd Harris, 
Joshua Hecht, and Jerome Hines. 


Emerson Buckley, musical director, 
will conduct, as will Pietro Cimara 
and Wilfrid Pelletier. Anthony Stiva- 
nello is stage director; Mr. Brownlee, 
production director. Albert B. Gins is 
in charge of the project, being spon- 
sored by the newspaper “El Mundo”. 


Three Americans 
In Havana Opera 


Havana, Cuba.—The Sociedad Pro- 
Arte Musical sponsored an opera sea- 
son here between May 26 and June 
5. Scheduled for the cast of “Lucia di 
Lammermoor” were Antonietta Pas- 
tori, Gianni Poggi, Aldo Protti, and 
Norman Treigle; for “Rigoletto”, Miss 
Pastori, Marta Pérez, Mr. Poggi, Mr. 
Protti, and José Le Matt; for “Don 
Carlo”, Antonietta Stella, Nell Ran- 
kin, Roberto Turrini, Mr. Protti, 
Jerome Hines, and Nicola Moscona; 
and for “Tosca”, Miss Stella, Mr. 
Turrini, and Mr. Protti. 

Fausto Cleva and Carlo Moresco 
were the conductors. Daniel Duno was 
general director of the season. 
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Rewarding Season in Dallas; 
Symphony Has Good Year 


Dallas.—With the annual visit of 
the Metropolitan Opera, a very ex- 
citing and rewarding season con- 
cluded in Dallas. Opening on May 
11 with a fine production of “The 
Tales of Hoffmann”, with Richard 
Tucker, Martial Singher, Laurel Hur- 
ley, Blanche Thebom, and Lucine 
Amara, the company also offered 
“Don Pasquale” and “Tosca”. In the 
latter work were Roberta Peters, Fer- 
nando Corena, Robert Merrill, and 
Charles Anthony. Conducting both 
“Hoffmann” and “Pasquale” was 
Thomas Schippers, who enjoyed a 
great personal success. 

“Tosca” was conducted expertly by 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, though neither 
Zinka Milanov nor Leonard Warren 
seemed at their customary best. 
Giuseppe Campora strengthened the 
fine impression he made last year. 
“Die Meistersinger”, under Fritz 
Stiedry’s inspired direction, brought 
the operatic season to a close. Vocal 
honors went to Otto Edelmann, 
Giorgio Tozzi, Eleanor Steber, Albert 
Da Costa, John Brownlee, and Ger- 
hard Pechner. 


Variety of Concerts 


The Dallas Symphony, under 
Walter Hendl, had a most success- 
ful season. The world premiere of 
Miklos Rozsa’s Violin Concerto was 
presented with Jascha Heifetz as 
soloist on Jan. 15. Another impor- 
tant Southwestern “first” was a fine 
performance of Orff's “Carmina 
Burana” with Su Davis, Gloria Bry- 
don, Charles May, Royce Reaves, and 
the NTSC Grand Chorus on Feb. 5. 
Both these scores made a favorable 
impression. On Dec. 12, Alfred 
Breuning, the concertmaster, played 
the Barber Violin Concerto. Arthur 
Bennett Lipkin was guest conductor. 

The concert of Dec. 18, brought 
a promising young pianist, Susan 
Hsueh, winner of the G. B. Dealy 
Award, in a performance of Bee- 
thoven’s First Concerto. The first 
concert of the New Year, Jan. 8 
presented Leo Smit in an outstand- 
ing performance of the Haieff Con- 
certo for Piano and Orchestra. 
Gregor Piatigorsky played with his 
usual exemplary musicianship the 
Schumann Concerto and_ Bloch’s 
“Schelomo” on Jan. 23. A special 
Mozart-Bartok concert on Feb. 2, em- 
ployed the talents of Gyorgy Sandor, 
while on the 13th, a beautiful French 
program with Zino Francescatti in 
Saint-Saéns’ Third Concerto and 
Chausson’s Poéme, brought the sec- 
ond third of the season to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

Long a favorite in Dallas, Sir 
Thomas Beecham returned for two 
concerts, as guest conductor, on Feb. 
19, in a Haydn, Handel, Delius, and 
Berlioz concert with the chorus of 
the Dallas Lyric Theater assisting, 
and an all-Mozart program on the 
23rd. The veteran conductor dis- 
Played his special magical approach, 
and the ovation at the conclusion of 
the “Jupiter” Symphony was long, 
warm, and sincere. 

Mr. Hendl returned on the 27th to 
conduct a program that brought Wil- 
helm Backhaus as soloist in Bee- 
thoven’s Third Piano Concerto. The 
beloved soloist played with his usual 
humility and insight. 

A Puccini-Mascagni program with 
Brenda Lewis and Eddy Ruhl was 
presented on March 12. After the 
intermission the soloists were joined 


June, 1956 


by Gloria Brydon and Royce Reaves 
in a concert version of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”. The closing concert of 
the season, on March 25, presented 
Prokofieff's Fifth Symphony and 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 

The Dallas Lyric Theatre presented 
a revival of Menotti’s “Amahl and 
the Night Visitors,” in December and 
concluded its season with two per- 
formances of Mozart’s “Cosi fan 
tutte.” The singers were Joan Merri- 
man and Gloria Brydon, as_ the 
sisters; Anne Weeks Jackson, Des- 
pina; Charles May and _ Richard 
Leatherwood, as the lovers; and Harry 
Wayne, as Don Alfonso. A _ two- 
piano accompaniment was used, and 
under the capable direction of Sam- 
uel H. Adler, the musical director, 
this organization brought credit to 
itself and the community. 

Paul Vellucci conducted a _ well- 
sung performance of Smetana’s “The 
Bartered Bride” for the Community 
Opera Guild and the SMU Opera 
workshop. 

The Dallas Civic Music Associa- 
tion continued its presentation of out- 
standing artists. Cesare Valletti dis- 
played his polished artistry and ex- 
pert singing in a good program on 
Jan. 16. On Jan. 30, Pierre Fournier, 
cellist, showed his beautiful tone and 
superb musicianship. Lisa Della Casa, 
with Walter Hendl as accompanist, 
presented a well-chosen program on 
Feb. 25, but she did not seem to be 
at her best. 


I Musici Plays 


Originally scheduled for March, 
but performing earlier, I Musici 
played excellently and drew a great 
ovation from a capacity audience. 
The season closed on March 31, with 
a recital by Walter Gieseking. There 
is no need to say more than that this 
veteran pianist gave a memorable 
concert. 

The Community Course, although 
not primarily engaged in presenting 
musical artists, did bring the pianist 
Leonard Pennario on Jan. 10, and the 
Azuma Kabuki Theatre on March 
13. Both events drew a capacity 
audience. 

One of the brightest spots in the 
Dallas musical scene is the Dallas 
Chamber Music Society. This sea- 
son it presented, among others, the 
Budapest and the Paganini Quartets 
and concluded the season with a re- 
turn engagement of the superb New 
York Woodwind Quintet. 

—George C. Leslie 

One of the year’s most outstanding 
musical events is the Starlight Con- 
cert Series presented in the Dallas 
Fair Park Band Shell during the 
summer months. These concerts 
are presented free to the public, spon- 
sored by Local 147, American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, through a grant 
from the Music Performance Trust 
Fund of the American phonograph 
industry, in co-operation with the 
Park Board of Dallas and the State 
Fait of Texas. 


Symphony of the Air 
Receives Citation 


The Symphony of the Air has re- 
ceived a special medal from the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines Conserva- 
tory of Music, naming the orchestra 
“the visiting musical entity of the 
year”. 





Mr. Firkusny, right, greets Eduard 
Benes, last president of the Czecho- 
slovakian republic, and his wife 
during Prague’s International Music 
Festival in 1946 


Rudolf Firkusny 


(Continued from page 10) 


sek, Tomaschek, naturally Dvorak 
and Smetana, more recently Mar- 
tinu, and above all Janacek—these 
are among the composers whose 
music is the exclusive province of 
this unassuming artist. 

None of them is a Mozart, whose 
music Firkusny also plays, along 
with that of the other classic and 
romantic masters, and with uni- 
form success. But all of them be- 
speak the inner peace and outgoing 
joy that is perhaps the essence of 
the Bohemian spirit. It seems to 
have been just this spirit that 
Prague thought it heard in Mozart. 
And it is just this that Rudolf 
Firkusny seeks to communicate in 
any music—this, or the inner peace 
and outgoing joy that is his in the 
act of playing it. 


Danish Ballet 


(Continued from page 12) 
academically well-placed in the 
classics, they also excel in caractére 


and demi-caractére roles and 
dances. 
In most ballet companies 


throughout the world, the art of 
mime has been much neglected of 
late—in many instances it has been 
eliminated. In Denmark there is a 
very strong mimetic tradition, 
which could be traced to the old 
commedia dell’Arte pantomimes. 
Instead of the usual meaningless 
gestures that today add up to bor- 


ing passages in the ballet classics, 
the Danes make long mime scenes 
into something that is completely 
alive and plausible. They conform 
to certain rules laid down by the 
mimetic vocabulary, but every 
single gesture they make is abso- 
lutely clear as to its meaning: they 
‘act with their whole bodies. Every- 
thing they do is a part of the action 
on the stage, never apart from it. 

Although there may be much 
that is strange and possibly old- 
fashioned to American audiences, 
I am certain that with further 
acquaintance America also will 
come to realize the importance of 
the Royal Danish Ballet, which has 
so quietly and so steadfastly car- 
ried on the traditions of theatrical 
dancing at its best. 


Chamber-Music 
Festival in Glasgow 


Glasgow.—A three-day festival of 
Scottish chamber music held at the 
University of Glasgow during Easter 
week highlighted new works by con- 
temporary Scottish composers, played 
by the Lyra Quartet of Glasgow and 
the new Edinburgh String Quartet. 

First performances were given 
“Directions for a Map”, a cantata for 
soprano and string quartet by Cedric 
Thorpe Davie, with Joan Alexander 
as the sympathetic soloist; Iain Ham- 
ilton’s Octet for Strings; and Ronald 
Duncan’s Sonata No. 2 for Viola 
and Piano. The latter work won the 
1955 composition prize awarded 
from a bequest of the late Sir John 
McEwen, ex-principal of the London 
Royal Academy of Music. 

Also included in these seven Mc- 
Ewen Memorial Concerts were songs 
by a dozen composers, and vocal en- 
sembles by the Saltire Singers. 
Among the latter, Mr. Hamilton’s 
Cantata for Vocal Quartet, based on 
three poems by _ Robert Burns, 
painted a vivid musical picture. 

—Leslie Greenlees 


Golschmann To Stay 
In St. Louis 


Vladimir Golschmann will conduct 
the St. Louis Symphony during 1956- 
57, his 26th season with the orches- 
tra, starting in mid-December. ; 

Mr. Golschmann will conduct in 
Spain and in Paris with the National 
Orchestra this May and June; at 
Lewisohn Stadium in July; the Paris 
Conservatoire Orchestra and the Brus- 
sels Philharmonic in October; the 
Colonne Orchestra in Paris in No- 
vember; and then will be guest con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony in 
Baltimore. 
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Educational Television Offers 
Music Appreciation Films | 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—National Ed- 
ucational Television, a service of the 
Educational Television and Radio 
Center in Ann Arbor, is offering many 
films dealing with music apprecia- 
tion. Such musicians as Henri Temi- 
anka, violinist and leader of the Paga- 
nini Quartet, Howard Hanson, and 
Roy Harris have made or are in the 
process of making these films for the 
viewers of educational television 
through national distribution by the 
Center. They will be shown on edu- 
cational television stations through- 
out the country and will be available 
to schools, universities, commercial- 
television stations, and other outlets. 


Not Production Agency 


The Center headquarters for the 
National Educational Television Net- 
work, contracts for the production of 
educational programs for distribution 
on National Educational Television. 
While the Center is not a production 
agency, its program staff is engaged 
in developing program ideas and 
working with producers. 

One of the latest series of films 

“Musical Forms”, which was pro- 
ak written, and. narrated by Mr. 
Temianka. Filmed with the co-opera- 
tion of the music and motion-picture 
departments of the University of 
Southern California, these films fea- 
ture the Paganini Quartet and mem- 
bers of the USC music-school faculty. 
Six one-half hour films have been 
made, and each one deals with the 
understanding of a specific musical 
form—sonata, scherzo, rondo, theme 
and variations, fugue, and song form. 
Drawing upon selected masterpieces 
of all styles, performances of illus- 
trative compositions are used through- 
out the series to supplement the points 
presented in Mr. Temianka’s narra- 
tive. 


Areas Available 


After the “Musical Forms” pro- 
grams have completed their run on 
the educational stations, they will be 
made available to educational groups 
for sponsorship over commercial tele- 
vision in areas where there are no 
educational stations. 





They will also Workshop. 


be made available for non-television 
use. 

Another series, “Music for Young 
People”, is 13 films that deal with 
explaining the mechanics of various 
musical instruments. Produced by 


Arts and Audiences, Inc., the series | 


introduces the viewer to instruments 


in the major musical groupings, and | 


supplies the history about these in- 
struments. Commentators are Thomas 
Scherman, conductor, and Yehudi 
Menuhin, violinist. 
given by the Juilliard String Quartet, 


Performances are | 


the New York Woodwind and New | 


York Brass Quintets, the Stradivarius 
Trio, and the New York Percussion 
Trio. 
Series by Hanson 

A third program, “Music As a Lan- 
guage”, 
cally analyzing his own works. For 
12 half-hour programs, Mr. Hanson 
meets with his audience in his study 
to demonstrate aspects of composition, 
orchestration, and instrumentation. 
This series is produced by Don Lyon 
of the University of Rochester. 

“Making Music with Roy and Jo- 
hana Harris” is an _ eight-program 
series dealing with different aspects 


presents a composer criti- | 


of music from Bach to the contem- | 
porary scene as represented by folk 


music. On each program: Mr. Harris 
conducts the informal discussion as 
his wife illustrates at the piano. 

The Center plans to distribute these 
four programs to the nation’s 21 
educational TV stations during the 
next 12-month period. 


Introduction to Opera 


Currently running on the network 


is “Passing Notes on Music”, con- 
ducted by Gomer L. Jones, profes- 


sor of music at Michigan State Uni- | 


versity, and “Spotlight on Opera”, an 
introduction to opera by Jan Popper, 
professor of music at the University 
of California. 


The Educational Radio and Tele- | 


vision Center in Ann Arbor operates 
under a grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation but functions entirely inde- 


pendently of the Ford TV and Radio | 





Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


CIRCLE 7-6900 





First American Season of The Famous 


Royal Danish Ballet® H. A. BROENSTED, Director 


Direct from the Royal Theatre, Copenhagen—Company of 130 including Orchestra 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


*Presented in association 
with Howard Lanin Management 





Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


First National Tour 1956-1957 


Ruth Page's Chicago Opera Ballet 


in the original ballets “THE MERRY WIDOW” and “REVENGE” 


Complete Scenery, Costumes, Orchestra, Corps de Ballet Company of 45 
starring MARJORIE TALLCHIEF and GEORGE SKIBINE 





Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


First American Tour Dec. 1956 - 


Koester and Stahl: 


March 1957 


International Dance Stylists 
direct from Municipal Opera, Berlin 





Persenal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 





Ma r ina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers 
& Concert Pianist 














Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS = 
First Tour Fall 1956 


The NBC Opera Company 


2 Complete Productions—The Marriage of Figaro and Madam Butterfly in English 
Judson, O’ Neill & Judd 








2nd American Tour — Coast to Coast — Oct.-Dec. 1956 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens Conductor 





New—Company of 50 
MIXED CHORUS— 
ORCHESTRA—SOLOISTS 


De Paur Opera Gala 


LEONARD DE PAUR, Conduc 
Great 3 part Program Planned—V. THOMSON—BIZET__HAMMERSTEIN— GERSHWIN 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





4th Sold Out Tour Jan., Feb., Mar., 1957 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 


Personal Direction: Judson, ONeill & Judd TOUR ORCHESTRA 





FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR AUTUMN 1956 
of the great recording maestro 


Mantovani and his new music 


Lendon ffrr Resords 
Orchestra of 45 Personal Direction: Coggtien, Hhand @ Brown 
American Debut, 


Golden Age Singers “"*rai" ors 


of London Margaret Field-Hyde, Director 


of & in progr 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 








Faedbethen and other ay 





By Popular Demand—Return of the Unforgettable 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Edith Moeller, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


The Festival Quarte 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
First American Tour 


Stockholm Gosskor amcmmeren Tow 


Company of 45—Direct from St. Marys Church, Stockholm, Sweden 
Tour under patronage of HRH Princess Sibylla 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 











Fourth American Tour February - April 1957 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


GUNTHER THEURING, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


The Paganini Quartet 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


The Carolers Trio 3 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


12 male singers, 12 female 











iS Wilson Seprgne 
n Wilson, Tenor 

Eric Ca Cor risen, 

(with pianist) 





The Angelaires 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Harp Quintet 





Roman Totenberg and his 
Instrumental Ensemble 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Company of Nine 
2nd Tour 1956-57 
The Concertmen & Edmond Karlsrud 


BASS-BARITONE 
(10 persons) 





Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
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Personal Direction Personal Direction Personal Direction ALEC 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd Coppicus, Schang & Brown | Kurt Weinhold Tem pleton 
4 tii rai Pianist 
CLAUDIO LICIA | FRANCES THOMAS L. 
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The Warren 
BOY CHOIR 


SEASON 
1956-1957 


of Pennsyl vanida 


“A FINE BOY CHOIR ... A RARE AND REFRESHING 


BYRON L. SWANSON, DIRECTOR 
WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 


MUSICAL PHENOMENON" 
New York Herald Tribune 


Youthful Veterans of Major TV and Radio Networks ... CBS-TV...NBC-TV... ABC-TV 
Coast to coast with Paul Whiteman ... Milton Cross ... Will Rogers, Jr. 


TOWN HALL DEBUT REVIEWS: 
May 13, 1956 


BIANCOLLI—NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 

“One of the most charming moments in the season's music occurred in 
Town Hall yesterday afternoon when the Warren Boy Choir of Penn- 
sylvania sang Strauss's "Pizzicato Polka". At a signal from their 





director, Byron L. Swanson, the boys raised their arms as if about to 
play the violin. Reiterating a sound that sounded like strings being 
plucked, they plied their invisible fiddles, and in legato passages swung 
their imaginary bows up and down. 

The effect was perfect. The boys not only had fun imitating the 
pizzicato unison of a string section; they actually got the hang of it 





beautifully. One would have sworn they had tiny violins perched on their 
tiny shoulders. | don't know if other groups have tried this arrange- 
ment. It's a fine challenge for the youngsters, While it was a pleasure 
to hear these talented boys in other numbers, the Strauss number was 
the high point of the afternoon. 

Numbers by Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn and Brahms were sung with 
pure, sweet tone and evenly sustained balance . . . ‘The Emperor Waltz 
of Strauss found them lilting in easy style and Brahms's ‘In Stiller Nacht 





was soft and soothing enough to be repeated. The full purity and fresh- 





ness of tone were perhaps best heard in Purcell's 'Nymphys and Sheperds 
—a number reserved for the unchanged voices of the choir." 


L.T.—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
"The Warren Boy Choir, a superbly schooled group of young singers 





from Warren, Pennsylvania made an appearance yesterday afternoon at 
Town Hall under the direction of Byron L. Swanson. Their program in- 
cluded works by Mozart, Bach, Mendelssohn, Handel, Brahms, and Strauss, 
as well as light music by Youmans and Van Heusen. 

One of the most notable aspects of the choir's singing is to be found 
in the almost incredible perfection of their tonal balance and in the 





peculiar resonance of their group sound. Individually the voices are 





good, but when they are heard in solo, one finds they are less remark- 
able than he would have expected, judging by the beauty of the aggre- 
gate tone. Adroit choral direction must be the answer, and Mr. Swanson 
can feel proud indeed of his achievement. 

For, without the slightest hint of forcing, his group wafts graceful and 
transparently sonorous music across the footlights, phrasing easily and 








flexible, enunciating the words with unselfconscious refinement, and, in 





general, providing thorough musical pleasure." 





NEW YORK TIMES 
. . they understood the music and enjoyed it, and their enjoyment 
crossed the footlights." 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: MATTHEWS-BIRKIN ASSOCIATES, 522 FIFTH AVENUE, SUITE 611, N. Y. 





